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TO-DAY. 


Boston is at last fairly aroused against the lottery. 
The meeting at Tremont Temple, Wednesday evening, 
served to give voice to a sentiment which has been grow- 
ing in strength for a long time past and which now finds 
practical expression in aid of the men who, in Louis- 
| iana, are engaged in what we may hope will be a decisive 
battle against this great instrument of demoralization. 
‘If the men of Louisiana cannot crush out the State 
| Lottery Company, with such aid as they will receive 
from us at the North, then Congress should take the 
It is an influence for evil throughout 
boundaries por the 
sovereignty of individual states can be permitted to stand 


|} as its protectors. 





But there is something to be done in Massachusetts as 
well as in Louisiana. Mayor Matthews’s letter, read at 
the Tremont Temple meeting, told a very hard truth in a 
very blunt way. The state of Massachusetts—which has 
entire control of the enforcement of law in the city of 
Boston-—does not enforce the law against traffic in the 
tickets of the Louisiana Lottery. ,As one of the daily 
papers says, it ls as easy to buy a lottery ticket asa pos- 
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tage stamp in Boston. It is useless to say, as some of 
the apologists of this condition of things say, that the 
same neglect of the enforcement of the law existed when 
the city controlled its police as now when the state is in 
control. Our concern is not with what went on ten 
years ago, but with what is going on now, eyery day and 
every hour of the day. The law against lottery deal- 
ings is not enforced in the city of Boston; and our citi- 
zens who send aid to Luuisiana have the right to 
demand that it shall be enforced. 


A curious survival from the days when people in New 
England took their religion —or their sectarianism— 
muck more seriously than now is the Dudlerian lecture, 
which the Faculty of Harvard ask to have discontinued 
and the President and Fellows say ought not to be stopped. 
Chief Justice Dudley, in naming the subjects of the lec- 
tures to be given under the provisions of his will, fixed 
one of them as ‘‘the detecting and conviction and ex- 
ranny, 


usurpation, damnable baseness, fatal errors, 








life of various fortune,” 


No sorrow or disappointment could touch the essentia 
sweetness of his disposition or destroy the cheerful elas 


ticity of his temperament. 


| he sang with the old tenderness the songs of his youth. 





| 
|war spirit in the Chilean matter,if it has served to re 


| move one of the prejudices lingering from the civil war. 


Horticultura] | This result seems not unlikely; for there has been in- 
Hall, sees Street. January 30, Irrigation with Fresh Sewage, | 


| troduced in Congress a bill providing for the repeal o 


| that law on the statute book which forbids the appoint- 
ment to the rank of commissioned officers, in either the 


army or navy, of any person who was engaged in th 
8 | service of the confederacy. 


And the repeal of this law will remov 
from our statutes the last trace of division among us. 


a united people. 


| 





In this connection, an incident in point happened thi 


posing the idolatry of the Romish Charch, their ty- 


abominable superstitions and other crying wickedness 
in their high places.” We do not think in this way now; 


writes Mr. Curtis, ‘‘Cranch 
always kept faith with himself and with his noble ideals. 


The bloom of spring still 
remained in the autumn of his years, and beyond seventy 


| Something of good has come out of the flurry of the 


If we ever are forced to 
ornton, One of the Signers of the | fight our neighbors, we shall want to go into the fight as 


| week at the meeting of the Boston Common Council. 
'There is in possession of the city government a flag 
taken by one of our Massachusetts regiments from 
| North Carolina troops in one of the battles of the civil 


war. An order was introduced in the ia council to 
return the flag to North Carolina. The debate on the 
question was extended, and among the most ardent 
advocates of the act of courtesy and forgiveness were 
those members of the council who fought against the 
cause which this Confederate flag represented. The flag 
is to be sent back. It was taken in May, 1862, and will 
reach North Carolina very nearly on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of its capture. 





The Examiner Club, on Monday evening, gave its at- 
tention to a curious and interesting paper by Hon: Dar- 
win E. Ware on ‘The Harvard Method of Teaching 
Law.’ It is perhaps not generally known by laymen that 
the Harvard Law School introduced, some years ago, 
what is virtually a new system. The pupil studies the 
cases bearing on the subject in hand almost as he might 
study them if he were preparing himself for trial. The 
professors thus have the duty of pointing out the prin- 
ciples involved in these cases, as they lecture upon the 
subject, and while the text-books on the various subjects 
are still in use as references, to acertain extent, the 
same advantage is made as was wrought by Agassiz when 
he introduced so*much larger study of nature in the 
place of the study of books of natural history. A simi- 
lar change has been carried out in the Columbia Law 
Schoolat New York, We hope to publish the substance 
of this valuable paper in another number of Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH. 





This is a very dull session of the Legislature, so far; 
but there is one question which, if speedily settled, must 
havea tendency to arouse our legislators to greater 
activity in getting ahead with their work. This is the 
withdrawal of free railroad passes from members. It is 
proposed to forbid the issuing of such passes. Without 
considering the moral question involved, which is very 
delicate and hardly tangible, itisa plain and practical 
proposition that if members could not ride free to and 
from their homes, they would be likely to ride less 
frequently. They would either stay longer when they 
got here and so do more legislative business, or would 
stop their travel by an early adjournment. In either 
case, the result would be beneficial. 





The tenement house problem is receiving earnest 
attention here in Boston, and, indeed, there is no other 
question of practical benevolence—or practical civiliza- 
tion—which has a greater importance. ‘‘Give to the 
laborer lower rent,” said Mr. Cutting of New York at the 
meeting in Huntington Hall Thursday afternoon, ‘‘and 
you will accomplish the first great step toward solving 
this difficult problem.” Rapid transit, whereby people 
can live in the country and yet be within reach of their 
work in the city, said Dr. Hale, is a present means of 
alleviation. It will be remembered that in one of the 
speeches of Mr. Henry M. Whitney, published in this 
journal, the strongest point made in his showing of the 
work of the West End Street Railway Company was 
what it-had accomplished in this very matter of putting 


l cheap and healthy homes within the reach of the people. 





There is now talk of a Fine Arts Commission to act 
as adviser of the state in making expenditures for works 
of art and other adornments of the commouwealth. On 
a smaller scale—though it cannot be called a less impor- 
tant scale—this plan has been adopted for the city of 
Boston, and its results already approve its excellence. 
How much Boston might have escaped, say our citizens, 
if this Art Commission had been established earlier! It 
is understood that our artists generally will ask the Leg- 
islature to give the people of Massachusetts this protec- 
tion. 


f 


e 





Hardly six months have passed since Lieut. Peary set 
out to put to the test his plan of exploring Greenland on 
snowshoes, and a ‘relief expedition’ is already in process 
of organization to find and rescue him from the perils 
with which he is supposed to be surrounded. It is 


e 


8 


better to send such an expedition almost upon the heels 
of the explorer, rather than wait until he and his party 
suffer and die; but it would seem that foresight and 
preparation at the start ought to have avoided such 
urgency a8 now appears necessary. 
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Jan. 30. It is as unpunctual to be too early as it is to 
be too late. 

Jan. 31. Mr. Edwin Abbot's rule for rescuing a 
drowning railroad company—‘‘The strictest justice to 
every person who has contributed anything—to the 
smallest stockholder as to the largest bcondholder.” 

Fes. 1. Colonel Ingram's discovery—*'Boards are 
made of wood; they are long and narrow.” 

Fes. 2. Mr. Webster’s rule—*'You can do more work 
in ten months than you can in twelve.” 

Fes. 3. Prince Albert told his daughter to make her 
plans only for the expenditure of half her income. ‘M. 
L'Imprevu will take care of the other half.” 

Fes. 4. Dr. James Walker's rule—''It is an excellent 
thing to preach an old sermon. You can alter the 
arrangement; above all, you can leave out all the fine 
passages.” 

Fes. 5. From Lucy Larcom—‘‘It is far more needful 
for theologians to become as little children than for little 
children to become theologians.” 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 

The Chilean difficulty seems likely to take the course 
which people of moderation and good sense have hoped 
forallalong. For this we are lndebted in good measure 
to the good sense of the government of Chile, as well as 
to the good sense of our own government from the 
beginning. So far as appears bere, the nonsense which 
has been talked ia this matter is mostly the nonsense of 
irresponsible writers who do not so’much as let us know 
their names. 

One observes, witha certain surprise and a certain 


Pan-American Congress last year, with an approach to 
unanimity, that all future differences between states of 
America shall be referred to arbitration. We have had 
occasion to say in this journal more than once that this 
is but a very clumsy and limited method of bringing to 
bear the principles on which the twentieth century will 
carry on its international relations. Whatis needed in 
such affairs is not a new tribunal, created with the dif- 
ficulties of the occasion for the purposes of the occasion, 
but Is such a permanent tribunal as, for a hundred years, 
the jarring and jealous states of North America have 
kept in working order for determining the differences 
which may arise between them. 

Within six months, asheriff of Connecticut came 
over here and made an arrest in Massachusetts without 
due authority of law. The governor of Massachusetts 
at once wrote to the governor of Connecticut, and to 
that particular case, which could easily have been fanned 
into acivil war under the feudal arrangements of old 
times, nosuch tragedv supervened. Butif the governor 
of Connecticut had been a fool, as he was not, or if bad 
blood had been engendered between the states of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts on account of the act of an 
inferior officer, still there would have been no civil war. 
The matter would have been referred to a tribunal which 
was appointed under the constitution of the United 
States for the adjustment of such difficulties. That tri- 
bunal would have adjudicated in the matter, and its 
decision would have been final. The whole power of 
the United States would have been brought to bear, to 
compel the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut to 
accept the decision of this permanent tribunal. 

It is not necessary for Massachusetts and Connecticut 
to agree on an arbitration. It is not necessary for them 
to appoint arbitrators. A permanent tribunal exists, 
before whom that quarrel can be brought. In fact, the 
quarrel will come to nothing, precisely because all par- 
ties know that there is such a permanent tribuna! which 
can adjudicate it in spite of them. 

Now if, when the Pan-American Congress adjourned, 
our own congress had taken the noble step of creating 
such a permanent tribunal between the states of America, 
we should have been all ready for the Chilean difficulty. 
Suppose half a million dollars had been appropriated for 
the purpose. Suppose the first jurist of England, who- 
ever he may be, one or twoof the first jurists of America, 
or perhaps one or two of the men who have won public 
esteem in America, had been appointed on that 
board. Suppose some learned Frenchman had been 
appointed, and two or three of the accomplished South 
American gentlemen who charmed us so much in their 
visit to this country. For instance, suppose President 
Hayes and President Cleveland had been appointed on 
this permanent tribunal, each with the same salary which 
he received when he was president of the United States. 


— 


| Professor Riley’s lecture in your issue of last week, and 
} noted that he so strongly criticised the work of the Com- 
regret, however, that in the whole of this discussion so | mission during the past year. 

little reference is made toa resolution passed by the | 
| not seem to bear out, in facts, the remarks made by Pro- 
| fessor Riley. When the Commissivun first took the work 
|in hand, there were two forces to be overcome: The 
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| Suppose this tribunal had met, once at Washington and | the work,” which he ought to know is incorrect: ‘‘no 


| once at Rio Janeiro, and had drawn up the rules for its | prior experiments were made,” and yet the Director, in 


| procedure. Suppose each of the gentlemen were engaged | public, only two weeks ago, said that ‘‘no method had 
| in writing a little thesis on some matter of international | been used which had not been thoroughly tested before 


law, all waiting for something to do. Before such a 
body as that, without the slightest s»crifice of national 
| honor—nay, of national conceit—this question could be 
brought, as to the rights and the wrongs of the fight in 
| the streets of Valparaiso. They would have sent for testi- 
mony; they would not have adjudicated in haste. Quite 


|likely the interrogatories might have lasted for some 


| months. But at the end of that time, a decision would 


have been arrived at which all parties would have acqui- 
;esced in, and we should have been saved the various 
| mortifications, annoyances and expenses, the drawback 
|on commerce and all other industry, which even this pos- 
sibility of a little war has brought upon us. The whole 


| incident gives us a most pathetic suggesti mjof what 
| 


| might have been. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the various peace soci- 
eties—so called—seem to be administered by a sort of 
| pink cotton men, who have an idea that rosewater isa 
| panacea for the hard evils of life. The men who made 
| the federal constitution of the United States had no such 
jnetion. When they establisbed a court of ultimate 
| Tesort, they gave to that court power to enforce its 
decisions; they gave to it dignity which made it certain 
| that those decisions would enforce themselves. They 
| reserved, unfortunately, the one irritating cause of 
|slavery, under such conditions that it could not be 
| brought before that high tribunal. The one excep ion 
| which they made plunged this country in a terrible civil 
|war. But for every other matter of controversy, the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal of the highest 
dignity has proved fully adequate in the history now of | 
more than one hundred years. 





Epwarp E. HALre. 

THE GYPSY MOTH. 
I was much surprised, and [ find that many of my 
friends were likewise affected, when I read the report of 


A glance back at the work done in this direction does 


spread of the insect, and the evident disinclination of the 
people to provide the means to carry on the work. But 
in May the benetit of the work done was so apparent that 
the latter objection was overcome and an appropriation 
of $50,000 was allowed. Since that time, the work has | 
been continued so effectually that it is safe to say that 
the invader is now in check and under apparent control. 

The lecturer states that no intelligent entomological 
supervision was provided, which is rather severe on 
Professer Fernald; for Mr. Forbush, the Director, was in 
constant communication with him from the first. He 
complains that the foreman (Mr. Forbush) was not com- 
petent to take charge of the work, because his native 
modesty led him to say that he was inexperienced in it. 
Will twenty and more years’ work asa practical, all- 
round Naturalist (which is the Director’s record) favor 
the theory of incompetency, because he had not been a 
closet bug-student? 

My personal knowledge of Mr. Forbush has extended 





over seven years, and I have been su far mistaken as to/| 
think that I had received from him knowledge of a great 
many entomological facts of great value. I do not think | 





that I have been mistaken, and the resalts of the past | 
| year’s work do not favor the supposition that Professor | 
Shaler and his colleagues were mistaken when they took 
| the same view; forthe only tangible allegation against 
| him seems to be that two groves escaped his notice, when 
| he was in charge of a district covering twenty towns and 
| cities. When the spots which had heen overlooked in 
| the spring egg-hanting and defoliated by the lavre had 
| been treated, the foliage which made its appearance (a | 
| Second crop) remained on for the balance of the year, | 
| showing that if all the insects had not been destroyed, 
| they were at least so effectively checked that they did no 
| damage. 
Professor Riley severely criticises the act of destroying 
|the eggs; and yet, wherever the eggs were carefully 
gathered and burned, there was a corresponding scarcity 
of caterpillars. Was this time wasted? Or would it 
have been better to have waited until the eggs hatched 
and then to destroy the whole batch ‘at one fell blow?’ 
Unfortunately, when the spray fell it did not hit them all, 
and about as many escaped as by the other course. 
When Professor Riley was called in consultation, he 
| advocated the ‘Cyclone Nozzle’ (I think that was the 
name). It was tried, and found thatthe spray was not 
powerful enough to do more than benumb the larve, and 
| they came to their senses again and walked off. It did 
not take long for the ‘incompetent foreman’ to put some- 
| thing in place of it that id put the larve beyond resusci- 
| tation. 


} 


4 Professor Riley says that ‘‘no records were kept of 


its adoption.” 

So far as the introdaction of parasites is concerned, 
the question was answered and the reason for the non- 
adoption of this scheme were given in Tuk COMMON- 
WEALTH of January 16. 

Professor Riley thinks that the extermination of the 
insect is now doubtful, and yet he favors an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to enable a man to go to Europe to study 
the methods there. I would not for anything hint that 
Professor Riley is speaking in his own interest, but I 
remember that he offered to undertake the Work last 
spring. Evenin Insect Life, of December last, the organ 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Profes- 
sor Riley, the editor, allows to be published a statement 
that the Gypsy Moth has been found in Maine, when he 
should have known that in every case it has been proved 
to be only the Canker Worm, a totally dissimilar though 
equally destructive insect. 

Now, the facts stand as follows . In twenty years the 
insect has increased to its present area; and in two 
years’ work the effect of an attempt at its destruction is 
favorably evident. As the female moth flies but a very 
little, it will spread but little from that source. If the 
insect is isolated, its death is certain, as has been proved 
time and again; and thus perishes the ‘dropped egg’ ar- 
gument. The area is restricted and berdered on one side 
by salt water, which is distasteful to the insect; and the 
city of Boston offers little to attract a leaf-feeder, for if 
5000 were brought to the city, hardly one would find any- 
thing to feed upon. 

Many other arguments can be produced, and it is a 
perlinent question to ask the tax-paying citizens of this 
state, Which is the more reasonable? One man, with 
$75,000, bas produced tangible results, and only asks for 
the same amount to carry on the work another year; 
another man says that the results tell strongly against 
success, and yet asks for nearly seven times as much to 
fight a windmill, in which he cannot hope to be success- 
ful unless by chance. 

FRANK A. BATES. 


DR. LANG AND THEODORE PARKER. 
Noone who ever had the good fortune to hear the 
eminent preacher, Dr. Lang, of Zurich, has ever forgot- 
ten him. He was often called by Americans ‘the Theo- 
dorn Parker of Switzerland.’ It is, probably, not gen- 
erally known that the real Theodore Parker and Dr. 
Lang had a warm regard foreach other. At our request, 
Dr. Lang’s son, who is now resident in New Bedford, 
has permitted us to copy the last letter which Mr. 
Parker ever wrote to his father: 

Roma, All-Saints day, 1859. 

REY. H. LANG, Pfarrar zu Wartau (St. Gallen, Suisse 

tDear Swr:—Your generous letter of 13th ult. wentto Montreux 
and followed me thence to Rome where I arrived a few days ago 
and am now living like saint Paul ¢» ‘iw uicPouarc. I 
thank you heartily for your friendly estimate of my litle Book 
and of myself. I should be much pleased to have you, or any one 
else, translate it into German: but perhaps Dr. Johannes Liethen 
Prof. at Leipsic) will do it. He has translated several of my 
other works, and I sent him alsoacopy of this, but haye heard 
nothing from him in return. I should be very glad if you would 
publish ip the Zettstimmen, as you propose, the letter of my 
Friends to me 

I hope to be in Switzerland again next spring or summer—if I 
live so long—and if possible will do myself the pleasure of visiting 
you. Inthe mean time let me thank you for the brave religious 
spirit in which you conduct the Zeitstimmen 

Yours faithfully, 


THEODORE PARKER. 


AN HOUR WITH HELEN KELLAR. 

A general interest, excited by Mr. Anagnos’s report 
of which some early sheets have been published, regard- 
ing Helen Kellar, suggests to me that your readers wil 
like some account of an hour which I spent with he: 
lately. I had not seen her for more thana year. In that 
time, she has grown rapidly, and, though she is not yet 
twelve years old, she is as tall as many young women. 
Though I had not met her for so long, she recognized me 
instantly, and referred at once to something which hap- 


|pened at our last interview, which was at Christmas, 


1890. She proposed that we should play again a little 
game which she had played then with the children who 
were in the company. 

I had been in California since I saw her, and she knew 
this, and inquired about my journey. She speaks so that 
with care you can understand her, and the first question 
she asked was: ‘‘Did you goto Los Angeles?” And then 
as if she were afraid that her pronunciation was not 
good, she spelled Los Angeles, and said, to make more 
sure, that it was built by the Spaniards. Her next ques- 
tion was, if I had seen the large trees. In a moment 
more, she said: ‘‘Only think how much sunshine is im- 
prisoned in those old trees!” I said: ‘‘Yes; and it comes 
out when there is a fire.” With great joy, she carried ou 
her own figure, laughing very heartily, and said: ‘‘Yes 
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then It escapes!” She went on to say how much that is | IN LONDON TOWN. |on! happy correspondent—the rest of the time he over- 
curious those old trees could tell us, if they could speak. —— looks the correspondence of his underlings. The gen- 
They could tell us of the time when the mastodons walked |a DAY'S ROUND OF FOGS AND RAILWAYS AND DINNERS. | tleman at my right, with the keen eyes and thin lips, 
around them, and when those long, great snakes twirled | LoNpoN, January 9, 12. | Was the man who best, perhaps, of any man living 


It must be admitted that London, with all its advan- | knew all the by-ways and crannies of London. No blind 
tages, has one very serious fault, or rather an excess of alley but that his sharp eyes have peered into it; no cul 
together, she said she would give mea riddle, and pro- virtue (for fauite are said to be that). This fault is that de sac but that he has touched the bottom of the bag. 
posed this | London—from its very being the greatest of cities—has | A simple gentleman, all the same, who preferred to 


“My birthd » s creation; | " talk of what y » ¢ 7 > 
my Uirthcay wes Sooweaeee | become no longer one city. London East, London West, agood dinner one can get in Paris for 
The bravest heroes fear me. | three francs. 


their bodies around them, and she illustrated this twist | 
in a curious way with her arms. As we sat at dinner 


le ‘ . ‘ , 
Superficial scholars know me well | South London, North Ditto, ‘The City,’ West Centre— 
ub cir 8 ars , s él | — = 
But who I am, the wisest cannot tell.” each by itself is a mighty city, and so great have they | And so home, in the ever-present hansom. In Paris 


: = 
In the confused way in which foolish people answer | grown, that it has become a difficult thing to see all one’s || have often spent an hour in a down-pour of rain, mad- 
= , y { ‘4 | 
such riddles, I asked if ‘eternity’ were the answer, know- | friends simply because they live in London. You might |jy waving my hand at passing cabs, only to find that 


ing that she had been engaged in studies of creation. | as well expect to see all your friends every day simply | some one else was inside. But in London, you only have 


| ‘ : 
Quick as a flash she replied: ‘That will not do for the | because they all live in Massachusetts. |to raise your hand, and the empty hansom— like the 
third. Superficial writers know nothing well about eter- | For instance, the other day, I, living near the centre, | Djinn of Aladdin—is at your side. Dr. Johnson thought 
nity.” But, as if to reassure me, she said it would do for had togo on business to the extreme East of London— | the greatest pleasure in life was riding on a fast stage 


the other three. The real answer which she had in her fifty minutes inthe train, if you please. Then, having /coach, but [am not sure that there is not as much bliss 
mind was ‘Nothing;’ and she was very much pleased done my business, I had (for my sins) to present a letter 


to be found ina fast hansom. Well shut in by the two 
when this was guessed. Then she proposed this enigma: to a man who chose to live in London North West. 50| folding doors, dragged by a half-breed hunter (or so 


; 7 a] 7 $ _ ont — 
“My first is in Hera,'but not in Juno; it was Great Eastern Railroad to Liverpool Street, under- | you fondly hope), driven by the broken son of some 
My second is in Artemis, but not in Diana; |ground to Baker Street, “Change cyars tr Swiss | great family (for why not get as much romance as may be 
My third te te Sayhenenes, Snes eT wees Cottage!” What with waiting for teams and all that, @| out of your shilling? ) you are wheeled over the smooth 
My fourth is in Zeus, but not In Jupiter; | 


My fifth is in Athena, but not in Minerva; good two hours were spent. Then, having tarried a | paveme nt, quite powerless to avoid the huge busses and 
Ms ixth is in Aphrodite, but notin Venus; moment there, there was another friend to be seen in 


| Vans which threaten every instant to crush one. But you 
My seventh is in Plato, but not in Mercury; South Kensington. So underground again to Earl's have the calm consciousness that the ‘man atthe helm’ 
My ninth isin Apollo, but not in Phoebus; Court. 


7 sanpnge = Saeed eae ' — knows his business, and the hair-breadth escapes are 
My tenth is in Dionysus, but no ong y this time the day was pretty well spent, but I sti ; +k , ive v ’ 

My eleventh is in Ares, but notin Mars; By — h . Y ‘ < > | Just ticklish enough to give you an ‘emotion'— supreme 
My twelfth is in Eros, but not in Cupid; had to dine with some friends at Surbeton, extreme South | gesire of the 


Mv whole is an Athenian who thought it was better to | of London, twelve miles from Charing Cross, but still in 


Jin de siécle. 


Of course, the Morse may be a screw, the driver 


laugh than tu cry.” the Metropolitan District. | born in Whitechapel, the cushions smell of stale tobac- 
It was hopeless to guess this out at dinner, but after Well, when at last I staggered to my humble couch, | ¢9_pbut everything depends on the way you look at it. 


dinner she begged me to take paper, and tried to help me. at 12 p.m., you may well imagine I was tired, and I 
When I had four or five of the letters puzzled out, she! calculated that I had spent six hours of that day en 
said the whole was the Athenian Shakespeare. | route—the time it would take to go from Boston to New 
Your readers will observe that this is the conversation York—and all this is one city. 
of a girleleven years of age. I donot ask them to com- | = 
pare it with the conversation of other blind children, or | 


Puitre L. Have. 


| SOLL AND IRRIGATION OF EGYPT, 


| aH 


READ BY JOHN E. RUSSELL BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 


' | Reader, forgive this gentle growl. I am as well | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

. h cl 2 ri 2 Cc | ; ; 

other deaf and dumb children, but with the conversation aware as you, that fault-finding makes stupid reading ; | The fixed population of Egypt live in the very bed of 
of girls of eleven whom they are in the habit of meeting 


but the flesh is weak. So I'll try to treat my next griev- the Nile; much of the soil they till is submerged at the 
ance—fogs—in lighter vein. I was so unlucky as to be | {jnundation, though a much smaller part than is general- 
in London during the thick of the fogs—or perhaps 80 ||y supposed, but all of it is watered by irrigation. There 
lucky, for all I remember of the R.L. 5S. is how that | js a wandering population of 200,000 or 300,000 Bedouin 
SS Se ee oe it sea me neceng Air oe! prig -Eneas said, ‘‘Olim meminisse juvabit” which one may | that roam at will in the desert, pasturing flocks at the 
postion Griet Waiek nates eS Se yor very freely put into slang—‘7his'll give you something | numerous oases and maintaining a wild independence. 

0 


to talk about.” The desert js always in sight, even of cultivated flelds, 
I thinkin one of my former letters I spoke of the 


from day today. Her marvellous memory shows itself, | 
of course, in her repeating such an enigma as this one 
which she herself had made, containing so many classi- 


says. You must have observed itin the fairy story 
‘The Frost King,’ which you copied from The Mentor a 


a ; sometimes approaching the green strip of land bordering 
few weeks ago Then inconversation with her one ages gl se { SE PI 6 x I ring 

- ee taste, the smell, of the fog; but later on it was even |the river in undulating, gravelly sands; again in grit- 
observes a marvellous quickness, seeming to show thate- } 


/worse. As dark at midday as it was dark at night. | stone mountains that look weather-worn, shaly and 
| Even hardened old cockneys, who'd always said ‘Nice | crumbling into the all-devouring sands. 

clear weather, sir!” when you couldn't see a hundred Looking toward the desert and the rocks, the scene is 
yards, admitted they had seen nothing like it for teu | one of utter desolation. There is no sign of vegetable 
years. The old men insisted they had been in fogs) when |life; no seed ever germinates in the sterility of that 
game in which one person is sent outof the room while jw puay ea cate ~~ —— - ee eRe, Se PRaeeats, SheeDE Saute. res ilewgy Into the desert 
& proverb is selected by the others. Helen was sent out, | mnst be forgiven to O10 age. | you find it quite different from your expectations; in- 
exactly as if she could hear, to maintain the forms of the =e | Stead of shifting sands sinking under the feet, you walk 
game. But it was more curious to watch her when some I had to make my way through one of these fogs to | upon a hard floor on whichis scattered broken stcne, 
other person was sent out. Thus one of the proverbs | $° the annual dinner of students of the Royal Academy. |as if strewn fromthe mountain ridges; there are abund- 
was, ‘Necessity is the mother of invention,” and she was | Not that [ am one of them, but even Royal Students did | ant nodules, pebbles of silex and pieces of flint. 

the first person to give an answer. The question put not distaio my humble seven shillings foraplace. [ had | In the lower and middle Nile valley the color of the 
was, ‘Which do you like most, your arithmetic or your | 9° friend to pour out celebrities to me, but at once | desert is gray or yellow. Above the first cataract you 
drawing?” Her answer, quick as a flash, was, ‘‘When it | recognized Sir Frederick Leighton (who paints, (oo) | reach the syenite rocks, and the desert becomes reddish 
is a matter of necessity, there is no choice.” The pro- | with his natty evening shoes and hyacinthine locks (a| brown and scattered with stones of the same color. 

verb went round, and she had to answer a second time. | cruel Funny Paper insisted that he wears curls-papers.) The wind blows sweet and dry over these soils or 
The question then was, ‘‘How do yon like your lesson in Shall I confess? Some of the speeches were not! sands; there are no disease germs in the free air; mala- 
modelling?” Her answer, again as quick as a flash, was, interesting to me, but one by Mr. Val. Prinsep, an | ria has no place in this purity; your lungs expand, your 
“It isa pleasureas well as a necessity.” The proverb associate, was very good. He warned students not to be blood quickens in its flow; you walk with elastic step; 
being, ‘‘The early bird catches the worm,” and the ques- | too confident of success because they bégan well inthe ;you run without fatigue; your appetite is equal to 
tion being, ‘‘Do you ever take sleigh-rides?” her answer | schools, or too despondent because another at first went | coarse food, and you feel sympathy with the love of the 
was at once, ‘Yes, in the early winter.” And when she | UP higher. And, in illustration, he told a story of how, | Bedouin for his wide, breezy, open waste of desert; you 
needed the word gold, and the question being. ‘‘Have you | #8 ® young man, he had been too poor to dine at | know why he loves its freedom and rejoices in its firm, 
a pony?” she said, ‘Yes, and there are gold rings in his | ®?Y place save acheap restaurant where one had to eat | smooth, gravelly track; when the fit seizes him he can 
harness.” The game reguiring the use of the prefix Con| a good deal of, vache enragée. There used to come ian to spur his horse and gallop over it where he listeth; he 
in the sentence, aud the question being, ‘What is three this place a poor artist, in shoddy velveteen coat and | can see his enemies like spots on the far horizon; there 
times four?” she laughed, as she always does, and said, patched trousers. He was already growing old; there is no hiding place, no ambuscade, and whoever breathes 


she hardly needs the processes which we call reflection 
and recollection. | 
After dinner, with a group of young people of about 
her own age, we played one or two of the little games 
which children play in company. Oneof these was the 








‘‘Let me consider : three times four is twelve.” | was no hope, now, that he would makea name. One itsdry, bracing air, or sees the blaze of stars over it, 
The remarkable thiog in all this is the almost immedi- |day hecamein very happy. He had sold a picture for will share the feeling of the Arab. 
: 5 ‘ 7 ; ” + 4 ‘ 

ate rapidity of these answers, perhapsin themselves not " pounds. ‘And this man,” Mr. 'Prinsep concluded, In the winter the prevailing winds are from the north 


remarkable. And in all that she says or does, there is | “Nadas @ siudent taken the Academy Prize, over the and north-west—the temperature in the morning about 
evident pleasure. Her gesture is abundant, ber move-| bead of George F. Watte, the first of modern Englisi 8 o'clock rarely above 55°. At mid-day it is 60° to 70°. 


ment is animated, and from the moment she comes into | 8'tists.” Later in the season the wind gets into the south and 
the room till she leaves it, she seems to you a person who A new illustration of the Hare and the Tortoise | becomes what is dreaded under the name of a ‘Kham- 
is enjoying life. “A | fable. sin;’ this sometimes blows several days, a sultry, sick- 


a ——_—__—__ ening wind, raising atoms of sand that blow in dark 
As a sequel to the story of the immense cereal crop in Apropos of dinners — akind old friend, who has lived clouds, penetrating every crack and creating discom- 
the western part of the United States, there comes the long in London, asked me to dine with him at his Dining | fort, eyen suffering which words fail to describe. One 
report that iu northwestern Minnesota and North Dakota Club, where every Friday night some twenty oid friends | readily sees in the effect of one of these storms how the 
no less than thirty miilion bushels of wheat remain sit down to dine together. It couldn't quite be called a fertile land may be ruined by the drift, and how temples 
unthreshed and probably never will be marketed. The literary club, though all the members are littérateurs. and tombs have been covered for ages until dug out by 
crop was so great, farm help was so scarce, the threshing But the business of the evening seemed to be eating the | the zealous archeologist. 
machines had so much to do, that the bad weather came | good dinner provided and cultivating a spirit of good Coming back to the life of the river, the fertile land 
and put a stop to field operations before the farmers were fellowship. My friend pointed out to me the various is sometimes not over ten feet in width; even this is 
able to get out the grain and put it under cover. The well-known men at the table. That gentleman who cut off in piaces by the desert mountains through which 
contrast between this surplusage of food material and the | presided was the well-known writer of boys’ story the waters have worn their channel; but the average 
barren flelds and empty storehouses in some parts of books, one of the few who knows howto make a book widthof the middle and upper Nile valley, assisted by 
Europe is painfully vivid. The farmers in these sections that will interest boys without hurting or softening canals and irrigating machines, may be two or three 


of Minnesota and Dakota, however, do not escape suffer- | them. miles. Over part of this the inundation takes effect, 
ing. A great part of this wheat, it is expected, will This gentleman at my left? Why, he was the cor- leaving its fertilizing deposit of silt. 
prove & loss, spoiling before the threshers can handle it; respondent cf oneof the Great American dailies; much Much water is retained in canals, that are extensive 


and this means the loss of the profits of the season. | too great to write himself more than once a week— and important works of the Khedives, and 1s raised by 








~* 
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the machinery used for constant irrigation. Large sugar 
estates, of which there are many, and gardens of rich 
proprietors, are watered by steam engines that pump 
into irrigating channels. 

One of the common methods, the ‘Shadoof,’ has been 
in use since the days of the Pharaohs, or from before 
the beginning of history. The other, the ‘Sakia,’ is not 
an Egyptian invention, it is Persian, and does not appear 
in the ancient tomb pictures. It is a simple machine. 
A well, usually made permanent with stone casing, is in 
the bank of the river or canal; in this a wheel, from six 
to ten feet in diameter, is hung, over which is an endless 
chain of water jars which descend when the wheel is 
turned, mouth downward, and come up filled with water, 
which is emptied into a trough as they pass over the 
centre. On the axle of the great wheel isa smaller one 
with cogs; this is geared with a lateral wheel which is 
fixed upon an upright post with bars and is turned by 
oxen. 

This machine is never oiled, is ill-made and badly 
fitted; it makesa wailing, or shrieking cry, that can be 


son ofthe Earth. The struggle was long, for, whenever 
the mortal was felled to the ground by the vigorous god, 
his force was renewed by contact with the breast of his 
mother, aud, springing to his feet, he recommenced the 
never-ending strife. 

The Nile flows for 1500 miles without an affluent 
and without rain, wasted by a tropical sun, by the absorp- 
tion of the thirsty desert and by the irmgation required 
for 8500 square miles of cultivated land. This continuous 
waste has the effect, peculiar to this river, that it grows 
larger as it is ascended, until between the rocky walls of 
its Nubian bed it pours a torrent in volume far greater 
than that which passes Cairo and joins the waters of the 
Mediterranean. The greater part of its course through 
Upper and Lower ligypt is in a bed cut in its own 


, alluvium, and the effect of this has caused the banks to be 


higher than the ground back of them, so that there is a 


transverse slope from them back to the desert; this is 
| Sateed higher by dykes that prevent overflow except when 


water is intended to pass. 
It has always been stated by travellers and is one of 


heard a long distance; when several of them are grouped | the fictions of the guide books, that the prodigious fer- 


the noise is hideous. They are not unfrequently worked | tility of Egypt, continuing from pre-historic ages to the | 
| present time, is dueto the fertilizing deposit of silt brought 

| 

|down from the plains of Abyssinia. This has its effect 


all night, and then, if your boat is near them, sleep is 
impossible. 

The ancient Egyptian machine for raising water, 
most commonly used, is called the ‘Shadoof.’ This 
primeval contrivance was familiar to Joseph, Moses and 
Abraham, or may go back ten to twenty thousand years 
before them. Itconsists of twe upright posts, usually 
palm tree stumps or pillars of dry clay, about thirty 
inches apart; a cross-bar supports a pole ten or twelve 
feet inlength, the shore end of which is weighted with 
a lump of clay; from the other end, over the river bank, 
hangs a pole to which is attached a leathern bucket, or a 
woven basket lined with skin or cloth. The man pulls 
down tbis sweep, fills his bucket, and the lump of clay 
on the other end helps him to raise it swiftlv; he pours 
it into a channel which conveys it to the fleid. 

If the bank is high, three or four of them may work 
one above the other, the lower ones raising the water 
from receptacle to receptacle. This is most laborious. 
In the warm weather the workers are quite naked, show- 
ing figures beautifully developed, and they chant a wail- 
ing song in a minor key, always the same; like the song 
of birds, it knows no change; it was heard in ages long 
ago before history began. It may have reached the sad 
heart of the captive Hebrew, when, sick for home, he 
stood, in tears, amid the alien corn. 

The people are not a meagre and ill-nourished race. 
The young women are handsome and have stately 
figures, with dignity of movement acquired from carry- 
ing heavy water jars upon their heads; they dress in 
long cotton frocks. The men wear a similar garment, 
but itis often taken off, revealing straight, muscular, 
springing figures, that are studies of manly beauty. The 
games of Greece showed whiter and rosier forms, but 
the difference between them and the Egyptians was only 
in color. Here the bronze Narcissus waters the field, 
unconscious of his beauty. Antinous leads his camels 
without shame of his condition, and Mercury with 
slender heels, unwinged, but light, chases the stray asses 
or drives the wandering sheep from the clover. 

The severe labor of Egypt from the beginning until 
now has been in irrigation; the Nile is the source of all 
life, and its inundation is as necessary to vegetation as is 
the heat of the sun. This annual overflow is due to the 
prodigious rains that in their regalar season fall in the 
equatorial region. The river begins to swell about 
June 25th, and continues with gradual increase for three 
months, when it reaches its limit. It remains at flood 
twelve days, then subsides with the same gradual and 
gentle action. At Thebes and Luxor the rise is thirty- 
six feet, flooding the temples of Karnak and covering the 
plain leading to the Ramesium, rising to the knees of the 
vocal Memnon. In ancient days these works must have 
been protected by the dykes. 

Though a great part of the life of ancient Egypt is 
detailed with wonderful clearness on the walls of {tombs, 
we have no description of irrigation other than the rude 
machine now in common use, which I have described. 
We know that there were dykes, canals, artificial lakes, 
and that great areas of land were thus made availabie; it 
is certain that the engineering, that moved the enormous 
obelisks from the quarries above the first cataract to 
whatever part of the country desired, was also exercised 
in controlling and utilizing the source of Egyptian life, 
but the physical changes of thousands of years have 
left no remains of its work. 

At the time of the greatest power of Egypt, in the 
18th and 19th dynasties, 3500 to 4000 years ago, when 
their dominion extended to the Soudan and over western 
Asia, and the most splendid temples and collossi were 
raised, the source of their prosperity and power was in 
their skill to control the flood of the the Nile and lead 
its vivifying waters through the desert places. Many 
centuries later the Greeks, learning civilization, manners, 
and art, of the decaying Egyptians, waged their unend- 
ing strife against the sandy waves of the Lybian desert, 
and one of their mythological fables describes it. It is 


not to be under-rated, but it is not a sufficient cause, as 
may be judged by the analysis of the water. It contains 
traces of lime, magnesia, soda, potash, chlorine, sulphuric 
acid, but less than is found in the Seine or in the Thames 
at Hampton. It contains about the same material in 
solution that is found in the rivers of Europe, the Rhone, 
Garonne or Rhine; but the Danube carries double, and 
the Mississippi six times the sediment that is found in 
the Nile. One hundred parts of the deposit is found to 
contain: Organic matter, 15.02; Phos. Acid 1.78; Lime 
2.06; Magnesia 1.12; Potash 1.32; Soda .91; Aluminum 
20.92; Silica 55.09; Carbonic acid 1.28. 

Thus it willbe noticed that sand and clay make 76 


farmer could afford to draw froma distant swamp. But 
the Nile deposits are not the only source of the Nile’s re- 
cuperative power of soil that supported the population of 
the valley 20,000 or more years ago, and that stored 
corn from which other people came to buy, in earliest 
history, and that made Egypt one of the granaries of 
imperial Rome. There is a sub-soil below the alluvian 
deposit whose active properties, when brought to the 
surface by infiltration or by irrigation from wells, are 
powerfully effective. Water taken from wells ata distance 
from the river, and which has come from the river by 
infiltration, differs greatly from the water of the river in 
chemical elements and contains much more soluble mat- 
ter. LIregret that I cannot give you an analysis, but I 
know that there are four times as much lime and magne- 
tia, ten times more chlorine, and double the sulphuric 
acid. 

Such land, near the desert, if thoroughly infiltrated 
and the water allowed to evaporate, shows deposits of 
white salt on the surface and becomes sterile like the 
valley of the Dead Sea. This land, if the water is drained 
by canals, or if protected by dykes and irrigated from 
wells, is enormously productive. 

I have said that we do not know how the ancient Egyp- 
tians irrigated the land. We know that it supported a 
population more dense than in any other part of the 
world. We do not know how the work was done in the 
time of the Ptolemies, nor under Roman rule. The waste, 
sloth and ruin that came over the country under Mussel- 
man dominion reduced the people to utter misery and 
first principles. The work of irrigation was done by the 
rude machines upon its banks; but in the present cen- 
tury Mahomet Ali revived the productiveness of the soil 
by digging a system of canals that drained the plains and 
supplied water during the dry season for interior irriga- 
tion. This permits the continuous cultivation through 
the year, except in basins which are filled during the 
inundation and are only used for an annual crop. 

It will seem strange to my hearers to be told that 
until the occupation of Egypt by the English all the pub- 
lic works were carried on by forced labor; thousands of 
| the fellaheen being conscripted, taken to the canals— 
often at a distance from their villages—and driven by the 





lash. Many died from over-work and miserable food. 
| Those that lived, when released, had to find their way 
| back to their homes. Indeed, under the old Turkish and 
| Khedivial governments, the lot of the peasants was worse 
| than slavery, for they were sacrificed without remorse or 
| care on the part of their rulers. 
| All this injustice has ceased under the British rule. 
| Public works are carried on with system, carefully 
| planned by competent engineers, and the work awarded 
to contractors who have no control over labor except to 
| see that they get a day’s work fora day’s pay. The old 
| canals are kept clean and efficient; many new ones have 
; been excavated, and a great quantity of land that has 
been idle for lack of irrigation has been restored to 
| agriculture. 

The population of Egypt to the square mile is more 
' dense than that of any part of Europe, and entirely de- 
(pendent upon agriculture, as a country without mines, 


parts in the 100. It is not a material that a Yankee | 








that can be turned into money to pay taxes, which are 
very heavy, and to pay for imports, are sugar, cotton, 
cotton seed and wheat. 

The sugar industry, though still large, has declined 
because of the enormous supplies stimulated by the 
bounty systems of France and Germany, but the increase 
of cotton planting is rapid and is greatly encouraged by 
the English; the supplies of wheat for export are small, 
according to our ideas. 

The whole revenue of the country is about $47,000,000. 
Of this, $27,000,000 is derived from a land tax, and some 
$6,000,000 on other direct taxes. There is a monopoly of 
tobacco in the government; the remainder is from 
customs duties. There is a strong effort being made by 
the English administration to enforce economy and to 
refund the public debt at lower rates of interest, and I 
think there is a great deal of hope for the future of 
Egypt. 





TYRANNICAL GOODNESS, 
A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 

As the dim period of early tradition lightens a little 
toward actual history, the figure of Samuel emerges out 
of the twilight. Heis sometimes called a prophet, but 
we have nothing preserved that he certainly wrote or 
;said. It appears that people came to him with presents, 
|as men come to a fortune teller, to be told where to 
\find lost articles, like Kish’s lost asses. He was given 
|to dreams and visions. Although he did not belong to 
the priestly tribe, he appears repeatedly presiding at the 
altar. He was also a judge or chief, and asort of early 
| Warwick, or king-maker. Altogether Samuel stands out 
of the Hebrew records, after Moses, as perhaps the 
jlargest figure, till we come to the great prophets. A 
| group of stories and legends gathered naturally about 
| his name as time went on. 

Everyone remembers the story of Hannah praying for 
a child before the shrine at Shiloh, and how it was after- 
wards given to her boy to hear the marvellous voice in 
the night warning Eliof his coming fate. When Eli's 
sons were both killed and the old priest fell dead at 
hearing of the loss of the sacred ark, the people gathered 
about Samuel, with a dim sense that a pure man could 
save them. The story isthat he did save them by the 
| help of a terrific storm of thunder and lightning which 
| drove in the faces of the Philistines. When Samuel grew 
| eld, his sons were as bad as Eli’s sons had been. They 
took bribes and oppressed the people, and Samuel did not 
prevent them. The people became tired of misrule and 
wanted the strong arm of a king, like other nations. 
But Samuel tried to dissuade them and showed them the 
burdens and taxes which a king would require. Perhaps 
he was jealous of having a king. The voice at last came, 
telling him to let the people have their way, and he 
anointed Soul, the tallest young man in the country. 

The new king and the old prophet soon quarreled. 
The custom was, in those days, before undertaking an 
enterprise or beginning a battle, te sacrifice an animal 
and consult the oracle in order to see whether the god 
would fayor the plan. Now it happened when the 
Philistines came with a great army and Samuel did not 
appear, as he had promised, that Saul, whose troops 
were deserting him, proceeded to offer the sacrifice and 
get ready for battle without waiting for Samuel to 
take the auspices. Presently, when Samuel came. he 
uttered a dreadful curse against Saul for not having 
waited. 

Another strange story is told of the quarrel of Samuel 
and the king. There was a neighboring people, the 
Amalekites, ancient enemies of the Hebrews. Samuel, who 
wanted to take revenge on these enemies, charged Saul 
in the name of God to destroy them, man and beast. 
| But Saul, when he had conquered the Amalekites, only 
partly obeyed; for he spared their king Agag and saved 
| the best of the cattle. There Samuel came in his wrath 
avd upbraided Saul. To obey, he cried, was better than 

| sacrificed. Then Samuel ordered Agagto be brought in, 
| and taking a sword, hewed him in pieces before Saul’s 
jface. Afterwards, he went to his house at Ramah and 
|mever would see Saul again. But when he died, all the 
| mation gathered at Ramah and had a great funeral. 
What shall we say of this time-stained old portrait of 
the prophet? Do you approve Samuel or like bim? 
| Would you wish such a man as Mayor, Governor, or 
|neighbor? We must attribute goodness to Samuel with- 
out doubt. Then is nothing mean, low, impure, false, in 
this type of man. To obey whatever he conceives to be 
|rightis the keynote of his character. Show him an 
| order of God, and he will carry it out to the letter. 
| Samuel is thus an incarnation of conscience. 

Everyone recognized this. When he grew old he 
challenged the assembly as follows: “I am old and 
| gray-headed,” he said; “here am. Witness against me 
before the Lord. Whose ox have [ taken? or whom 
|have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have [ takenabrihe to blind my eyes? and I will 
restore it.” And they said: ‘‘Thou hast not defrauded us, 
| nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any 








the story of the battle between Hercules and Anteus, | forests or commerce must be. The richest crpps, those jman’s hand.” And he said again: ‘“‘God is witness that 
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ve have not found aught in my hand.” They said: *‘He . 
i Samuel is the type of the incorruptible | is 25 per cent ad valorem. 


is witness.” 
judge. 


| 
} 


markable thing for so rigid a will. | 
have a king; but being convinced that a king must be, 

he helped make the king. The most tragic and cruel 
act of Samuel’s life was the killing of Agag. 


| 


it, sald death. Here is aman whom you can count on 
to enforce the law at any price or cost, a very admira- 
ble type of a Mayor or Governor. 

I say that you have in Samuel the type of unmistaka- 
ble goodness—that iron moral fiber which holds society 
But you are right in not quite liking Sam- 
uel’s goodness. We will call tha type tyrannical good- 
ness. It seeks to compel everyone else. Its method is 
fighting evil with force. It is narrow and egotistic too 
in its visions and dreams, and intolerant of other men’s 
Itis determined to impose its own standards of 
duty upon the unwilling, as though there were no other 
sort of goodness. With righteous motives, it therefore 
perpetrates actual deeds of injastice or blood, thinking 
todo God service. For it cannot bear opposition or 
bide its time, but fancies its opponerts the enemies of 
It is unmerciful to every form of dissent, con- 
error of judgment to be so much covert dis- 
obedience. 

We are not surprisedto find Samuel’s type of good- 
He did not succeed with his 
He did not succeed with the nation. His 
old age was a melancholy period of poverty and war. 
The people whom he had frightened into the worship of 
God reacted from their fears and were soon ready to 
worship Baal. Thus we look back on the majestic, in- 
corruptible but self-willed, narrow but despotic person 
of Samuel with respect but without any sense of moral 
attraction. 

This type of tyrannical goodness is always in the 
world. Thereareaboutus fearless, incorruptible, patriotic 
men and women who nevertheless want toruleand compel 
their children, their neighbors, their fellow citizens. They 
would like to impose their own conscience on everyone 
else, and write their own standards of purity, of temper- 
ance, of social ethics, of the observanee of religion, into 
the laws of the land by a mere majority vote. They 
would enforce their morals by pains and penalties. We 
believe that the type of Samuel does good. Any type of 
unmistakable goodness is better than not to have good- 
ness. A narrow, intolerant and uninformed conscience 
is nobler than no conscience whatever—the mark of the 
beast. Ill-tempered obedience to right is better than not 
to follow right. 

But we wish to show abetter, larger and more effective 
type of goodness. Jt is the goodness of him ‘‘whose sun 
shines on the eviland the good.” The eternal goodness 
helps make the bad better and the feeble to grow. The 
eternal goodness is tolerant, patient, beneficent, over- 
coming evil with good. Itis as firm as the steel, but 
likewlse atteynpered. The goodness of God is bound to 
have you march its way, but it will not have you march 
without your cheerful will. It wants freemen, sons of 
God, not slaves ;’ it wants duty, but it wants love behind. 
it beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth all 
things, never faileth, never gives men up or calls them 
enemies. 

hank God, there aremen who show forth this eternal 
type of goodness. Of one such man these fine and truth- 
ful words were lately said: ‘‘He who has endowed you 
with many exceptional gifts has given you one, which is 
best among them all. It is not learning, nor eloquence, 
nor generosity, nor insight, nor the tidal rush of im 
passioned feeling, but that enkindling and transforming 
temper which forever sees in humanity not that which 
is bad and hateful, but that which is loveable and im- 
provable, which can both discern and effectually speak to 
that nobler longing of the soul, which is the indestructi- 
ble image of its Maker.” 
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ness failing of success. 
own family. 





| leads to difficulty and trouble in the case of speculative | 
He could even change his mind on occasion, &re-| consignments to the United 
He did not wish to | necessarily ignorant of what his books may realize. 


| the Custom-House officers is thus rendered nugatory. 
But he had or more volumes may be twenty years old, while the 


no personal grudge against Agag ; the law,as he conceived pogo may be under that age. 





2. The duty upon books less than twenty years old | 
(a) It is this rigid ad valorem prescription which 
States, the sender being | 
(0) Many books bear no dates, and the vigilance of 
(c) Of some works in two or more volumes, only one 


This case must necessarl- 
y cause doubt, uncertainty and trouble to the Custom- 
House officer and the importer. 

(d) Some old books (above twenty years old) may be 
in modern bindings. In those instances the Boston 
Custom-House officers claim the right to assess duty 
upon the full value of the book, apparently on a pre- 
sumption that the modern binding has power to trans- 
mutethe nature of the book. Yet, granting the reasona- 
bleness of such a presumption, nobody, not even the 
finest expert, can decide with sufficient accuracy the date 
of a binding. 

38. Old books and French (non-English) books are 
duty free, yet, when they they happen to comprise or 
consist of plates (lithographs or copper engravings), & 
heayy duty is collected. This has happened to a Boston 
gentleman who had imported the Florence Gallery, 4 vols. 
folio, text and plates, 1789-1807. 

These difficulties and discrepancies of the United 
States tariff could easily be overcome in the interest of 
all persons concerned, especially of the Protectionists, by 
such a modification of the United States Tariffas I ven- 
ture to propose below :— 

“Paper, and Parchment, and all books, whether bound 
“or unbound, whether written, or printed in types, or produced 
“by photographic, lithographic, or engraved processes, or a 





“combination of any of such methods, should pay (Ten 
“Dollars?) per Hundredweight.” 
“No exceptions to be made on account of dates 


“or binding.”’ 

Thus a government, desirous of protecting native 
industries, might fix any rate of duty that might be 
agreed upon, and the passing of books, books of prints 
and engravings through the Custom-House would be 
simplified for the Custom-House officers and the impor- 
ters. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 
London, 15 Piccadilly. 


DR. PADDOCK, DR. BROOKS AND DR. 
SHATTUCK. 
To the Editors of the Commonwealth: 

Gentlemen—My attention has been called to a letter 
in the Guardian, an Episcopal paper published in Lon- 
don. It contains a communication from Mr. G. C. 
Shattuck , a member of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts, with reference to the charge 
of admitting Unitarians to the Holy Communion, often 
made against Dr. Brooks, recently elected the Bishop of 
Massachusetts : 

, Trinity Church in Boston was consecrated more than fourteen 
years ago. On that occasion some Unitarian clergymen received 
the Sacrament, and the attention of Dr. Paddock (at that time 
Bishop) was called to the fact within a few days of the occar- 
rence. The Bishop replied that he alone was responsible for 
that service, Dr. Brooks,the rector, having no responsibility. It 
has always been the custom in Massachusetts to administer the 
Communion to unknown persons applying for it,they assuming 
their own reeponsibility. Neitherthe Bishop nor his assistants 
in administering the Communion recognizedjany applying for 
the Sacrament as Unitarians. 

Will you allow me to add, that there is hardly a Bishopjin this 
whole country who enjoys to so great {an extent the respect and 
admiration of both his clergy and laity as the present Bishop of 
Massachusetts? 

I am one of the clergymen referred to; and as my 
name and that of Dr. J. Freeman Clarke have, in this 
connection, been alluded to in print, it is proper that 
I should publicly refer to Dr. Shattuck’s letter—which 
Dr. Paddock would not have printed, were he living. 


and creditable to the clergy of the Episcopal church. 

Dr. Clarke privately asked meif I should partake of 
the commanion “if we were not asked.” I said to him, 
privately, that I received my invitation eighteen cen- 
turiesand a half ago, and should partake, unless I were 
asked not to. He said he should, also. 

A few minutes after, a gentleman, personally known 











MR. QUARITCH ON OUR BOOK TARIFF, 


London book-seller, Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, has addressed a letter to Gov. McKinley. the 
putative author of our present tariff law, suggesting a 
modification of that statute by removing some of the bur- 
dens and annoyances which it imposes upon book- 
lovers, book-collectors, students and literary men in 
general in this country. Following is the letter: 
To the Honorable William Mc Kinley : 


Deak Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you this 
Letter on the subject of the United States 
books and books of prints, bound or unbound. 
a to offer the following remarks for your consid- 
g on :— 


That the importation of books is a benefit to the 





The famous 


by 
(a) Allowing private citizens returnin 


to take in with them, duty free, such book 
requite professionally. — desiteaigted 
(5) By having granted to all Public Libraries th 
. . x ec 
privilege of free importation of books of any date. 


(c) By conceding free issi 
years old. 8 admission to all books twenty 


duty on | 


to us both, came to each of us, to say that it was the 
wish of the gentlemen who had the service in charge 
lthat all the clergymen present should partake; that the 
j number of persons present was so large that the usual 
general invitation could not be given, but thatit was 
hoped that all the clergy would unite in the service. We 
did so, accordingly: not as ‘‘unknown persons applying 
| for it,” but as persons well known to the Bishop and 





his clergy. We were, in fact, present only because invited. 


|Special seats were provided for us. Neither Bishop 
| Paddock nor the Vestry of Trinity Church would have 


'not expected us to join in the whole. 


| In truth, as Bishop Paddock undoubtedly remembered, 
| the whole principle was settled for the Episcopal Church, 
country, the United States Legislature virtually admits | When Archbishop Tait invited to the Special Commun- 


|ion, when the Revision was begun, Dr. Vance Smith 


g from abroad jwho sat on that Board as the representative of the 


| Unitarian Church of England. 
} tespectfully Yours, 


EDWARD E. HALz. 
South Congregational Church, 
Boston, Jan. 27, 1892. 


| the. report that they are 


The transaction was in the highest degree courteous 


invited us tothe first half of a ceremony, if they had 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Whatever traditions February may violate, January 
came to time with its very best thaw. 


'The Sutherland sisters are called to remembrance by 
heir-esses—as, indeed, they 
always have been. 


Feminine nature is a curious study. Itis writ larger 
than would at first appear in very small girls. One re- 
marked the other day, ‘‘O, mamma, how I should like to 
faint in school!” When questioned why, she said, ‘O, 
everybody would look at me, and try to wake me up, and 
perhaps the teacher would let me go home.” As a small 
girl’s idea of the desira ble, this queer notion is passed 
along. 


When we received our introduction to the grip 
whether dignified with one p or two, it impressed every- 
body as savoring strongly of the ridiculous, especially in 
name. Man preferred to die, if die he must, under the 
banner of some more distinguished conqueror. But the 
grip no longer seems nonsensical, and even its absurd 
name has become portentous by association with fatality. 
Appearances indicate that the world must make a place 
for it. 





If the supply of pen names has become so de pleted as 
to require a writer to adopt the letter ‘“‘Q” as a pseudo- 
nym, why would it not be well to start a numerical line? 
It would be very fine indeed to be known as No. 1 in the 
literary field. But in these scribbling days No. 1001 
would follow shortly, and he could not hope to 
command a hearing. ‘The names given by ‘our sponsors 
in baptism’ can still be called into service as a last resort 


Boston is attacking the slum work problem valiantly, 
but it must be admitted that up to the present time we 
have po Gen. Bramwell Booth among us. If any human- 
itarian has any practical plan for the amelioration of 
poverty and distress, the grand mass meeting to be held 
February 15, in the People’s Church will be a good time 
and place to make it public. About that time Boston 
may have to face the statistics collected by the Anti- 
Tenement House League as to the number of inhabitants 
to a dwelling, in the crowded portions of our town. It 
will make a sorry showing, and the remcdy does not rest 
wholly with Congress. 


Perhaps woman’s work is never done. The proverb 
says so; but most of us would guarantee to have it 
done, and done brown, before the strect fakirs on the 
corner get their plaster vases gilded. They are always 
daubing the liquid finish down as far as the stucco rose; 
but up to date [ have never seen one finished, nor have I 
ever chanced to see a passer-by so much as ask the price 
of their wares. They and the shoe-lacing peddlers have 
aright tocomplain of dull times. They are always at 
work respectively gilding a vase and swaying shoe 
strings, and so far as the world knows, they have their 
labor for their pains. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


DELUSIONS AND DELUDERS. 


In certain clear-sighted hours we are forced to the 
conclusion that we are born to be humbugged, and that 
few of us escape our destiny. From the infant who 
starts out in lifesure that all is gold that glitters, to 
the same entity at middle age who barters honor for 
thinly masked disgrace, even to the lagging veteran 
who cheats himself with the delusion that a span of 
time represents forever and a day, we are all humbugged, 
or self-deceived, from the cradle to the grave. 

We have a curious double consciousness with respect 
to these delusions and deluders. With one lobe of our 
brain, as it were, we trust to appearances and credit 
random statements; with another we divine deception 
and register distrust. Oftener than otherwise the aver- 
age person closes his cautious eye and looks through the 
credulous one—which happily we all possess— and takes 
his chances of being worsted in consequence. And he 
has this intangible compensation—he knows somewhat 
more of humbugsin consequence of his venture than he 
cou'd have realized from hearsay. 

While it is bad enough to be victimized, it is even 
worse to outlive, as somedo, thecapacity for this happy- 
go-lucky trust in our fellow-men. That heart knows 
ife somewhat too well, and men -+too searchingly, that has 
jreached the stage where it can no more be deceived. 
Especially is this true if reason and not intuition stands 
guard against imposters. , 

Let doubters say what they will, there is a sense, 
not easily defined, a susceptibility to atmosphere, that 
does valiant duty in determining what may and what 
may not be trusted; yetit is not safe to rely too implic- 
itly upon intuition. It may be overpowered through 
|its very delicacy by the narcotic influence of some other 

personality, and faint upon the watch tower. Reason 
| and judgment have their part to do in guarding against 
| pretenders. 
| When the intricacies and possible variations of hu- 
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man character have been formulated, so that by diligent | |old journals, and face our outworn ideals, eet 
stady of a chart we may know at sight whom and what | prayers and affections, maybe—as in our fading photo- 


to depend upon, life will lose much of its sting and not 
a little of its piquancy. 

We never receive a diploma in the school of human 
nature. 
elements present a problem that we have not encountered 


before, and we puzzle it out, if we count it worth the | 


trouble. If we do not solve the puzzle the chances are 
heavy that we shall wish we had. It is inexpedient 


to have much to do with one who masquerades, unless | 


we know what face is behind the domino; and that per- 
son is the grand exception who is known to the casual 
observer for exactly what he is. For better or worse, 


he has reserve forces of characterthat are not indicated | 


on the surface. 


One of the strange fortunes of a delusion is the pro- | 


pensity that mankind shows to embrace it, or, as the 
colloquism has it, to thug his delusion.’ This spirited 
figure of speech does not overstate the situation. In 


the natural course of affairs any tenant of the human | 


heart is cast aside when its falsity or unworthiness is 
made manifest, yet it is common to cherish a delusion 
that has been placarded as such and bears prima faciv 
evidence of fraud. Some ism is adopted, usuilly with 


zeal and conscience, and presently its spuriousness is | 


exposed. Do its disciples hasten to discard it? 

Think over the isms that have obtained a foothold in 
the community within easy remembrance 
posite presence they need not be named, for perhaps not 
one of them all is yet so dethroned that some reader of 
these Observations has not preserved a shrine for that 
especial idol. [tis an unwerthy pastime to send volleys 
against the temple of harmless Jittle gods. 

Why do not those devotees renounce allegiince to 
false prophets, and to exploded doctrines, and to cure- 
all systems that cure naught, when all these things are 
known of men for what they are? Is it loyalty, or 
credulity, or an obstinate pride that causes small dis- 
ciples of small theories and theorizers to keep firm hold 
upon them after clear-sighted outsiders have found them 
out? If Boston cannot answer this question it is useless 
to pass it along. 

Deluders, politely so-called, have every reason to 
believe that the world owes them a living and is anxious 
to pay up. No scheme seems too chimerical to attract 
its victims. Investors who pass by standard and well- 
tested securities in search of quick and fabulous returns 
part with their cherished capital when some remote 
speculator offers large blocks of worthless shares with 
gilt-edged and specious promises; or they lay down good 
money for the drift-wood of the stock market, which 
vanishes, as watery things will vanish. and leaves no 
trace behind, save its dire mark on its victim. 


community. The nineteenth century apparently 
demands them, and the supply is adequate to the need. 
If there did not exist in the temper of the people the 
feverish thirst for excitement even if founded upon 
fraud and worked up by unprincipled manipulators, 
frauds and jugglers would perforce cease to be. 

The conclusion seems to be imminent thatsome spac 


dation of delusions, and whether it is the social, medi- 
cal, philosophic or speculative realm that invites the 


deluder, we may be sure that the occupant will come to | 


hand. And while ‘tis true, ’tis pity, a thousand pities 
tis, "tis true. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PEcK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


UNCHANGING FRIENDS. 


There will be many, among the readers we all like to 
flatter ourselves we may boast, who will say—having 
had experience of this world and its ways—that the 
phrase ‘unchanging friends’ represents merely an idealiz- 
ationand a paradox. And so it would, if one attempted 


to make it stand for the friends who are human beings | 


like ourselves, 
°° 
For human beings are of all created things among | 
the most changeable; and to say this is to say some- 
thing which, though perhaps a little sorrowful, is by no 
means cynical or pessimistic. Development is the | 
watchword, the privilege, the hope of humanity, and | 
development—as George _Eliot so subtly says—is con- 
tinual masquerade. The growing life changes its forms 
with a swiftness, with an entirety which has in it 
something amazing and awful and grotesque. 


graphs and say to one’s self—This once was the face of 
the belovedest :—this once was I! 

“This is her picture as she was: 

It seems a thing to wonder on; 

As though my likeness in the glass 

Should linger, when myself am gone!” 
—sings Dante Rossetti, and so voices for us, poet-wise, | 
the ‘shiveriness’ whieh touches us when we suddenly 
face the phantoms of our past. The same chilly queer- 
ness makes itself felt when we read over old letters and 


From time to time new combinations of old | 


In this com- | 


| “ 
| 


It is a | 
queerly eshivery thing to do, to look over old photo- | 


graphs we faced our past physical selves. At such 


| minutes identity seems but a fluid thing, and we feel 
like crying with Mother Goose’s poor old lady of the 
petticoats ‘cut all round about,’ ‘*O lawk a-mercy on 

| me, it can’t be [!”—or—by way of addendum—TIf this be 
[—what is—or was the one who wore the face of that 
‘old photograph, or wrote the lines in that old journal? 

| ° 

Yet, as we look deeply enough on the old photograph, 
| oftener than not we see peering through it some hiat and 
| promise of the face we know; as we read the old jour- 

|nal, we tracein those long foregone hopes and ideals 

|}some germ of the hopes and ideals that wear such 
different shapes to-day: and we realize—with O sucha 

throb of grateful hope for the growth yet to be!—that 

| the new self is but a step in the orderly development 
/and unfolding of the ol d. 
| 


. 2 
* 


But since, inthe orderly growth of a human being 
such things must come to be, and are constantly in pro- 
cess of being, It follows that no human friendship can be 
unchanging: all friendships, the loyalest, the most con- 
| genial, must have their lights and darks, their eb»bs and 


|flows. ‘“‘O heart, learn from the shore;—love hath a 
| tide,” sings Helen Hunt, past-mistress in all secrets of the 
hear’. Quite apart from any separations founded on 


| objective misunderstanding—which are but little things 
| between loyal and sensible friends—we all know the 
hours, which sometimes lengthen themselves ints days 
}and months, when each is passing through some phase of 
|}experience temporarily unintelligible to the other; with- 
| out fault of either friend, the wires are, so to speak, 
| down between them. In ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ Miss 





| and aresurrection. I should rather say that it knew 


many deaths and many resurrections; as the earth knows | 
many turnings from the sun, though which we walt in | 


sure hope and patience for the light soon and certainly 
to come. 
7." 

But these hours when the tide of a friendship is at 
ebb, its wires down, its san below the horizon, are rone 
| the less hours of a certain soul-chilliness which it is not 

easy to bear. If in those hours we can turn to unchang- 
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Mulock says thatevery true friendship knows a death | 
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THE OLD HOME. 





[For the Commonwealth. 


How fair they faced the glowing morn, 
Deep-whelmed amid their grassy waves, 

The pleasant steads where men were born 
And died in sight of ancient graves! 


But now the sturdy grandsons start 
From nearest port, neath favoring gale, 
And fast are growing gray and swart 
In treasure-laden tropic vale ; 


’ 


Or they who trod the winding lane 
Athwart some city’s shadows haste, 

Where hands that bound the ripened grain 
Have lesser gold within them placed. 


The old house waits: to violets wake 
The snowy fields when south winds stir; 
The roads are bright with rose and brake; 
And harvest rounds the calendar. 


Some noontide of the waning year 
Casts its slant beam o’er way and wall, 
And sees returning, bent and blear, 
The unforgotten prodigal. 


As vendure creeps, and water winds, 
And night brings nestward birds that roam, 
So toil-worn man life’s sunset finds 
In paths that seek one portal—home! 
F. D. STICKNEY. 


“LITERATURE. 





rRAGIC OOMEDIANS. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study ina Well Know Story. By 
George Meredith. With an introductory Note on Ferdinand 
Lassalle by Clement Shorter. Author’s Edition. Boston 
Roberts Broth rs. 1892. 

| 

In spite of Mr. Meredith's faults in style, which are 

| evident even to a superficial reader, the power which he 

| exhibits and his wonderful knowledge of human nature 


are sufficient to put him among the first of living nov- 
}elists. He holds his characters firmly in his grasp and 
wisely refrains from hinting to the reader whet is going 
to happen to them. One may read ‘Richard Faverell’ 


| 


ing friends, happy are we. Pigeon through without having an idea that the hero is 


For there are friends that do not change. ‘The 
secret of happiness,” said a wise woman to me, once— | 


/**igs to cultivate impersonal interests.” We all know 


| Talleyrand’s cynical remark to the young man who ex- 
Yet these ‘operators’ have their definite place in the | 


pressed indifference to whist. ‘*'Young man, what an | 
unhappy old age you are laying up for yourself!” There | 
is more than cynicism in that saying; there is fact. The 
man who takes, so tosay, aserious interest in whist, 
has a sure comfort, amid all the frets of the day, in 
looking forward to the hour that will see him seated at 
the table, cards in hand. And this is even truer of the 


e | love of chess, which makes of the chess-board, with its 
in human nature is set apart for the express accommo- | 


waiting problems, indeed an unchanging friend. 





And how faithful a friend is Mother Nature, when we 
have taught ourselves that intimacy with her which gives 
| us effurtless sympathy with her moods! What emarci- 
pation from every care we may learn to find in the 
blustering good company of the great north wind! 
What uplifting, in thesight of the ‘starset sky,’ and the 
wind-shaped clouds, that build ‘church windows’ up 
aloft! Wemayso attune our hearts, that the smile of 
few human friends can be dearer to us than the first 
rosy up-peering of the may-flower, through last year's 
snow-sprinkled leaves. To live close to nature is to 
know an unchanging friend. 


7. * 
* 

I need not dwell on what books are, to those who 
| have learned to live in their pages a life as vivid and real 
as that of every-day, actual experience. To me there is 
}a comfort in Dickens ‘that religion cannot afford;’ and 

; I canimagine but few griefs whose weight would not be 
| lightened by an hour spent in the society of Samuel 
| Weller or Sairy Gamp. What refuge from winter and 

| rough weather in the aisles of Arden forest, or on Tit- 

| ania’s thymy bank, or in the dream-haunted recesses of | 

| the cave of Prospero! Of all unchanging friends, give | 

me those who meet us in the pages of our best-loved | 
| books! 


Each for himself can recall some of the friends who | 
do not change. Happy he, if he has ‘grappled them to 
| his soul with hooks of steel!’ 
> 
If I have not even ventured to point from afar off to 
| those Unchanging Friends to know whom is to fear no 
change of carth or time or death, it is because they, and 
the ways that lead to them, are not fitly spoken of among 
Fleeting Shows. 


DorotHy Lunopr. 





| Ferdinand Lassalle. 


; dried before we reach it is undesirable. 


to die at the end. One may read ‘Diana of the Cross- 
ways’ almostthrough without foreseelng whom Diana is 
|tomarry, if she marry at all. It is this darkness of the 
future, so like the obscurity of the future in real life, 
which is ove of the evidences of a great novelist. 

We cannot but think that ‘The Tragic Comedians’ 


| would have been better without the introductory note on 


The novel is founded on the clos- 
ing episode in the life of the great socialist, and follows 
the story of that episode so closely that we were 
sorry wehadread the historical account immediate- 
ly before. For, an unfathomable future being one of 
Meredith's greatest charms, to have our future cut and 
On the other 
hand, we are better able to understand the character 
study, if we know the particulars of Lassalle’s story 
beforehand; but this does not compensate for the slight- 
ly stale feeling which the prefatory sketch gives to the 
whole book. 

In ‘The Tragic Comedians,’ Lassalle goes by the 
name of Alvan, and Helen von Dénniges, the girl for 
whom he threw his life away, is given the name of 
Clotilde. The other characters do not amount to much; 
they are merely brought in as a setting for these two. 
Alvan jis superbly drawn. Mr. Meredith shows his own 





ability by his power in describing a great man. Alvan’s 
virtues and faults are all on a splendid scale. In speak- 


ing of his death, the author says 


Silent was that house of many chambers. That massof hu- 
manity profusely mixed of good and evil, of generous ire and 
mutinous, of the passion for the future of mankindand vanity of 
person, magnanimity and sensualism, high judgment, reckless 
indisctpline, chivalry, solidity, frazmentariness, was dust. 

He was neither fool nor madman, nor one to be adored: his 
last temptation caught him in the season before he had subdued 
his blood, and amid the multitudinously simple of this world, 
stamped him a tragic comedian: that is, a grand pretender, a 
self deceiver, one of the lividly ludicrous, whom we cannot laugh 
at, but must contemplate, to distinguish where their character 
| strikes the note of discord with life; for otherwise, in the reflec- 
tion of their history, life will seem a thing demoniacally inclined 
by fits toanticand dive into guifs. The character of the hosts 
| of men are of the simple order of the comic; not many are ofa 
| stature and a complexity calling for the junction of the two 
muses to name them. 


| Clotilde is vain anda little shallow; but she is orig- 
| inal and fascinating. We underwent a feeling of won- 
| der thata man like Alvan should throw the wealth of 
| his love on a child of her fickleness ard weakness; but 
do we not see far more strangely assorted pairs of lovers 
in real life? The whole world knows that the wisdom 
of a great man by no means invariably asserts itself in 
his choice of a wife. And besides this, Clotilde might 
have made him a good enovgh wife, if she had Deen al- 
lowed to marry him. It is hard, not to say impossible, 











for an American to realize the difficulties which beset 
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-oung women across the Atlantic, when they want jis the work of an accomplished writer. The following breaned is a memory thereof. In ‘Fardels,’ ‘An Answer’ Is 

the ised oe Apa f their parents disapprove is from a little account of the difference between Ameri- ier nige alike in thought and expression—a well-nigh 
ry a man ¢ ) oe ’ » 

™ Mr. ‘Meredith's style is confused, and often so in- 7 and French shop-keepers : | perfect epigram. ‘Fragrance’ is capital blank verse, and 


5 iiteabs This worthy attendant [the American]—doubtless very estl- | tells, w p atic peli 4 
volved that one is obliged to read a sentence twice in | mable in his private ere is a seri ne oe - the sessiaions ne ae ; “4p ue: es pe ses ri ae Thales to 
" : . v | ; . ‘"- : . , amiliar to most of us—the power of certain odors to 

Strange as it may seem, hOW-| wnich ne is supposed to help. He does not in the least under. | I 


order to comprehend it 





" . » } . 

ever, this confused style has its use. For the tumultu- | stand his profession. Let an Easy Chair advise him to run over 
uv a of thoughts that comes surging through a man’s | the sea to Paris, and observe how they keep shop in that capital. 

ous ses LoouU € =. - 


= 


spe- | Does he want a cravat? Here isa hourl, neatly dressed. “Is ita 
head, we know of no style more suitable than Mr. Mere- | ‘ y 


ITaually an author fails to give the Impression of | 


dith’s 


thoughts 
tively; and when one reads the thoughts of a manin a 
povel all strung out gracefully and in order, like the 
sentences of a carefully prepared essay, one cannot but 
feel the difference between that and the procession of 
incongruities that rashes through one’s head after an 


a series of 


exciting day 


Alvan passed a nightof dire disturbance. The fate of the 


¢ {cravat that Monsieur wishes? Charming! 


The most ravishing 
styles are just ready! Is it blue, or this, or that Monsieur prefers? 


A man does not think consecU- | Monsicur's taste is perfect. Look! Itisa miracle of beauty that 


he selects. Will he permit?” 


WELLS OF ENGLISH. 


WELLS OF ENGLISH. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
erts Brothers. 1892. 


‘Wells of English’ is the name which Mr. Choate gives 
to his book on the early English writers. The title is 


} 
Boston: Rob- | 


jrecall past scenes and events more vividly than does 
| anything else that we know. 
[f we have pointed out what seem to us the blemishes 
{in Mr. Bates’s poetry, we hope that we have also made 
| it clear that he can write poetry of such a quality as to 
| bear easily whatever abatement such criticism may imply ; 
indeed, that he has itin his power to make such crit'- 
‘cism inapplicable. 
| MISS CHESTER’S CHATS WITH GIRLS. 


CHATS WITH GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE. By Eliza Chester, New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1891. 


Ny ’ > 7 > T = 4 »* , i S . i i 
noble Genoese conspirator, slipping Into the still harbour water suggested by Spencer’s well-known line, rhis volume of the ‘Portia Series’ has a lift—a real 
on the step from boat to boat, and borne down by the weight of “Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled.” inspiration and suggestiveness—that is of even more 
armour in the moment of the ripene lot at midnight, | ,, : ; value than the exceller vice ¥ T 

his armour in the moment of faa ote agen “¥ se : . ties om Chaucer, however, is omitted, together with all the other os t ra bs , acer — it contains. There 

hen the signal for action sparkled to lighted beacons ac S . . , 8 large-heartedness In B Z 
wen os : che gers Sa wean dhe | really great English writers, for Mr. Choate’s design is 8 e author's treatment of her sub 
ships and forts, had touched him in his boy's readings, and he : -- F ject, as wellas a keen discrimination which takes the 
found a resemblance of himself to Fiesco, stopped as he was by a| to tell us about those early writers who are now little | fc : * a - , ? P , wes wane 
ou : relia . , ; orm of epigram in many places. ‘E 
base impediment, tripped ignominiously, choked by the weight of | thought of, but who were considered great authors in a 7 Pe Education is some- 


the powers fi A man such as Alvan, arrested 
on his career by an opposition to his enrolment of a bride! think 


tting him for battle 








their day, and who certainly exercised a great influence 


thing more than information” ;—‘‘In striving for a moral 
victory, it is not possible to lose the battle. The battle 


of it! What was this girl in a life like his? But, ob! the question on English Etheratare, if only by influencing their greater is the victory” ;—these are good bits of wisdom 

was no sooner asked than the thought that this girl had been | contemporaries. Samuel Daniel, for instance, though The oS eee ald ; : : . 

in this room illuminated the room, telling him she might have | now his name has well nigh faded from most readers’ - — with which Miss Chester discriminates be- 
been his own this instant, confounding him with an accusation of memories, was, in his time, very highly esteemed. tween what is possible for dull girls and what for clever 
se pandas Aye gf are piece It is surprising to find that, in their own day, this —_ ence eee chapters respectively an 
nen aga ne the om p But he, proud of his armoury, went his now obscure poet was thought to stand the better chance A ag pa nos the first and a gentle caution for the 
way. He choked, he suffered jthe torture of the mailed Genoese | of the two (Daniel and Shakespeare) of securing perma- | , : ecommendation that clever girls study 


going unde yorse, for the drowner's delirium awirls but a nent fame, but if we may judge from notices of his work 


minute in the gaping brain, while he had to lie all night, at the 
mercy of the night. 

‘The Tragic Comedians’ is not one of the best of 
Meredith’s books. But it isso far above the ordinary 
run of stories that it is more than worth while to read 
it. It is more or less a historical novel: those of us 
who read it will get an impression of Lassalle’s charac- 
ter which we shall not forget. 

PROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By George William Curtis. 

Harper & Brothers. love 

Mr. Curtis has made a charming little book of selec- 
tions from his ‘Easy Chair’ in Harper’s Monthly. The 
extracts cover a period of thirty years, the first being an 


New York: 


account of a lecture by Edward Everett in 1862. There 
is a namber of descriptions of entertainments which 
the Easy Chair attended; all exquisitely sympathetic; 
though the Easy Chair hasa quick eye for humor, too, 
and can make you Jaugh when he likes. His account-of 
Jenny Lind’s concerts is enthusiastic and his praise 
evidently from the heart. He really succeeds in giving 
nsapictare of the entertainments which he describes. 
The following extract is from an account of one of Mr. 
Dickens's New York readings: 

Look! There isa man, who looks like somebody’s ‘own man,’ 
whe scuffles across the stage and turns up a burner or two; and 
he is scarcely out of the way when—there he comvs, rapidly, in full 
evening dress, witb a heavy watch chain, anda nosegay in his 
button-hole, the world’s own man. 

The whole audience’ clapped its 
gloved hands. Nota heel, not acane, mingled with the sound, 
nota solitary voice. It wasa very muffied cordiality, an enthu- 
The Easy Chatr, for one, longed to rise and 
shout. Heaven has given us voices, brethren, with which to wel 
come and salute our friends, and if ever a long, long cheer should 
have rung from the heart, it was when the man who has done so 
much for all of us stood before us. But it was useless. The 
steady clapping was prolonged, and Dickens stood calmly, bow- 
ing easily once or twice and waiting with the air of one ready to 


His reception was sober. 


siasm in kid gloves 


begin business. 

The instaut there was silence, he did begin: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, | am to have the honor of reading to you this evening 
the trial-scene from Pickwick; and a Christmas Carol in a pre 


| 


on the part of competent critics, such must have been 
the case. 

At the first glance, we were a little disappointed to 
find that all the greater writers were omitted; but a more 
careful examination changed our views. Mr. Choate has 
succeeded in giving us a clearly-defined little picture of 
each author, and his sketches are not long enough to 
weary us even of a somewhat wearisome writer. We 
cannot quite agree with all of Mr. Choate’s admiration 
forhis stars of the second magnitude. For instance, 
he says of John Barbour: ‘‘Speaking for myself, I can 
only say that when I read this fourteenth century poet, 
the pleasure he gives me awakens a regret that I lave 
not trained myself to the use of English as pure as his.” 

However this may be, we are glad that Mr. Choate, 
whose English, in spiteof what he says, is admirable, 
did not begin his books in Barbour’s style: 

*“Lordings who likis for to hear, 
The romance now begynnys here."’ 

Besides being entertaining enough to be read from 
beginning to end with pleasure, ‘Wells of English’ will 
prove a good book of reference. One frequently sees 
references to Drayton and Daniel, to Thomas the Rhymer 
and John Ball; and such brief accounts as Mr. Choate 
gives us will at least be of service in refreshing the 
memory. 

ARLO BATES’S VERSE. 


THE PoxT AND His SELF’ By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1lSvl. 
It is easy to find much of promise and not a little of 


excellent performance in Mr. Arlo Bates’s collection of 
verse under the above title. There isa singular uneven- 
ness throughout, however, and it is impossible not to 
feel that a little judicious editing would have done much 
for the vo.ume. 

‘Pope John XXIII.’ is a strong and subtle poem, 
admirable in its style and filled with a fine suggestiveness. 
In some of the songs, Mr. Bates has caught the note of 
the best of the early Stuart lyrists, and the song ‘Sung to 
an Antique Lute for Sylvia’ leads up through tuneful 


Social Science is excellent—and it may not be amiss to 
suggest than any girl can find in the work of the Associ- 
ated Charities a help in that study which is akin to that 
which a student of chemistry, finds in a laboratory ; 
indeed, it is in the power of an earnest student of Social 
Science to make a real contribution to the efficiency of 
that work. 

It is pleasant to feel that this is in line with the 
spirit of the book; which teaches, first and last, that the 
object of all true culture—the attempt ‘to make the most 
that can be made of the stuff”’—is to be of more service 
to others. ‘The advice not to spend a great amount of 
time over languages, where the culture must be self- 
culture, may seem radical to certain readers; but it is 
certain that such study is apt to be extremely superficial. 
|To know any foreign language, it is necessary ‘to work 
| like a horse,”—as a lady, herself a wonderful linguist, 
once said to the writer. 

The author's plea for poetry—'twhich can illuminate 
out lives as nature can”—her appeal to her readers to 
look carefully at the beauties of nature; her earnestness 
in declaring that ‘The mission of dull girls who have no 
special mission in the world is to fill all the waste places 
with beauty,” shows something of her appreciation of 
the value of wsthetics, though she gives an equally hon- 
orable place to the study of mathematics and political 
economy. 

In the closing chapters of the book, where she con- 
siders especially that spirit of love which must animate 
all culture that is of any moral worth, she clears up 
many a troublesome problem as to the proper relations 
between companions and friends, and points ont that 


selfishness in friendship which is so often mistaken for 
real devotion. 











THE LATEST NEW BOOKS, 





NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, F. R. 8. 
| Appleton & Co. 


New York: D. 


|THE HORSE: A STUDY IN NATURAL HIstTory. 
Flower, C. B. New York: D. Appleton & Uo. 


THE WILD ROSE OF GROSS-STAUFFEN. By Nataly Von Fscha- 


By Wm. Henry 


truth. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Worth- 
lude and threescenes. Scene first, Marley's ghost: Marley was Z ington Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
, th.” numbers to a close which is a felicitous, and probably |. se 
dead, to begin with A THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By Horatio O. Ladd. Wittens 
Besides the descriptive essays, there are others in an | !Btentional, reminiscence of Lovelace; while the ‘Night D. Lothrop Company. ; 


agreeably didactic vein. Of these ‘Honestus at the 

Honestus determines that 
his duty to his country calls him to the primary assembly. 
When there, he is used by his unscrupulous neighbors as 
a tool, that they may elect Mr. Sly to fill responsible 
position. So poor Honestus goes away seeing that the 
wisdom of the serpent is no less needful than the harm- 
lessness of the dove: 


Caucus’ is a good example. 


Yet he did not lose his faith, por suppose that popular govern- 
mentisacheat anda snare, because he had been involuntarily | 
made the instrument of knaves. Honestus understands that good 
government is One of the best things in the world, and he knows 
that good things of that kind are not cheap. He 1s willing to pay 





Song’ has the more modern flavor of Shelley’s ‘Lines to 
an Indian Air’ and of Bayard Taylor’s ‘Bedouin Love 
Song.’ ‘The Water Lily,’ which is the best of the 


Flower Cycle, shows how well the metre of Drayton’s | 
‘Agincourt’ and Longfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armor’ suits | 


softer themes. 
Single lines like the followlng : 


“With eyes as pure as Mary’s holy name’— 
“The Mona Lisa smile of the ocean’’— 


prove that the author can write really poetical verse; | 


while the reader can but regret that a fondness for 
alliteration should lead to the production of such lines as 


CLASSICAL POEMS. 
| Clarke & Co. 


WALFORD. By Helen Olney Kik. 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 


By Wm. E. Bailey. Cincinnati: Robert 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 





FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 


the price, and the price fs to ascertain who Sly is, and the time to | “Or lisp ot ertep poplar leaves”— -" consumption, 
do his part in defeating Sly. For Honestus knows thatif he does | “Tue whele esd Wiieled aneuad her" — : use 
not rule, Sly will. which certainly do not have that easy movement which 
There are others of Mr. Cartis’s little sketches which | belongs to the best poetry; and here and there a forced A er’s Sarsa arill 
show his careful observation of every-day life. He|accent creeps in, together with certain cumbersome y p a 
notices amusing little things in the streets, which seem | inversions. The most 
delightful when he tells of them; though most of us| When we have said this, and have touched, in pass- economical 
would probably have thougb+ nothing of them, if we had|ing, upon a certain pessimism that characterizes the , 


observed them ourselves. [° 
description of commonplace adventures which shows | 
that an author knows how to write. Almost any writer | 


can make you feel a trifle disagreeable, if he relates with 


, is this power of pleasant | thought in several of the stronger poems, we have made 
all necessary deductions, and have left much that it is a 
pleasure, as well as a right, to praise. 


‘The Swallow’ is bright and tuneful, ‘The Return of 


all the gruesome details how a mother gets out of bed, | The Dead’ is as true in thought as it is deep in feeling, 
goes down stairs to her son’s room, and cuts his throat. | aud ‘The Encounter’ is a little contribution to the popu- 
But to make us laugh or cry over what we see every day, |lation of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘twilight land,’ as ‘A Reminls- 


safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advance in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 


DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 








MR. C. J. MAYNARD'S PAPER ON CORAL GROWTH. 


At the 240th corporate meeting of the Boston Sclen- 
tific Society, Tuesday evening, Mr. C. J. Maynard read 
an interesting paper on ‘West India Corals and Coral 
Formation.’ The lecturer presented the results of his 
personal observation and illustrated his remarks by a 
collection of specimens made by himself for the Natur- 
alists’ Bureau, 43 West street. Mr. Maynard spoke as 
follows: 

In order to thoroughly understand our subject it is 
perhaps best to glance for a moment at the position 
which the coral polyp, often erroneously called coral 
insect, occupies in the great plan of Nature. Looking 
backward to the very beginning of what we may fairly 
consider organic animate life, we find on the border line 
which divides animals from vegetables a class of 
extremely minute organisms. As an example of these 
we may mention the amwba. With this as with allied 
beings, while there are several reasons for considering 
them low forms of plant life, and while the truth prob- 
ably is that they lie on the border line between animals 
and vegetables, we do find that even the amoeba exhibits 
certain characters that show that it has advanced a step 
toward the path which leads upward into intelligent 
animal life. We find that this globular atom of pro- 
toplasm stretches out a portion of its jelly-like body to 
reach food when it is some distance away. 

Passing onward through forms of animal life slightly 
more specialized, like volvox rotifera and other of the 
so-called infusoria, we reach another group, a little 
higher, the sponges. From these we pass onward to the 
hydroid polyps, the hydras, found in fresh water, and 
the salt water campanularia, tubularia, etc. 

We now find ourselves at the threshold of the sub- 
ject of this evening's lecture, among the great group of 
radiating animals, of which the corals forma part. But 
continuing to show the relationship of these to still 
higher groups beyond them in order, we find the mol- 
lusks, followed by the crustaceans, crabs, lobsters, 
barnacles, etc., portions of the great group of articulata 
of which the insects, spiders and scorpions also form a 
part. Beyond these we find the worms, or jointed 
animals, which in their turn pass by not very abrupt 
gradations into the highly specialized vertebrates, at the 
head of which stands man himself. 

We fina, then, that the group to which coral belongs 
does not stand very high in the scale of classification, 
yet low as itis I shall show that the coral polyps do 
possess some intelligence. I have said that the corals 
were one group of a larger division of animals called 
Radiates; that is, animalsin which the organs surround 
a common center and radiate with more less regularity 
from it. 

Corals are in turn divided into two quite well deftned 
groups, namely, the stony corals, or true corals, and the 
corals which are made up in part of an outer covering of 
calcareous or limey spicules and in part of a horny center 
composed largely of phosphate of lime. These last are 
called gorgonias. The polyps of the stony corals posse: s 
many arms, whereas those which inhabit gorgonias have 
eight arms only. A third division of the polyps is repre- 
sented by the sea-anemones; but these are essentially 
similar to the polyps which secrete the stony skeleton 
which constitutes coral. They are asa rule larger than 
coral polyps, and as the organisms are quite alike in the 
two groups [ shall use the common sea-anemone to _ illus- 





trate the structure of coral polyps. 

An anemone is a sac-like body somewhat cylindrical 
in form, fastened at the base to some ebject that is con- 
stantly submerged, or submerged for a greater portion of 
the time, in sea-water; for as I shall show in case of | 
coral polyps anemones can live only a fenpetsmhveny| 
short time when exposed to the air. Around the upper | 
portion of the body are tentacles, surrounding an open-| 
ing which isthe mouth. These tentacles, (or arms, are 
hollow and serve a double purpose; that of organs of | 
respiration, as sea-water is drawn into them through | 
terminal orifices, and also as arms for throwing food | 


into the mouth. The mouth opens into a short gullet; 
thence the food passes into a wide stomach which occu- 
pies a greater portion of the body. The body walls are 
divided into many interspaces by septa or thin walls 
which radiate out from a common center, viz. the 
stomach. These walls are, however, pierced by an orifice; 
thus the water flowing into each opening finds its way 
from one to the other and constantly circulating bathes 
the various parts, thus supplying the animal with the 
oxygen necessary for its existance. 

True corals may be divided into reef-building and 
lagoon-inhabiting species. Reef-building eorals grow 
at nota greater depth than 150 feet, soif, by chance, 
any spot in the ocean bottom by upheaval or otherwise 
comes within this distance of the surface, corals of the 
genera to be mentioned begin to growonit. If an 
island has protruded itself out of the ocean, the coral 
growth forms a sold reef about it, as the coral never 
grows above high water mark and asurule not as high 
as this. This is called a fringing reef. If now the land 
sinks down by degrees, the coral of this division will 
grow most rapidly on the outer margin of the reef, 
where itcan get the best supply of fresh sea water, 
forming a dike, and eventually cutting off the continuous 
supply of fresh sea water from the coral within, which 
thus dies. This is called a barrier reef. 

After the reef-building coral has become killed 
through an insufficiency of fresh sea water, the lagoon 


corals begin to grow. They are generally corals of such | 


small size or delicate structure, that they would be un- 
able to sustain the force of great waves; hence they 
inhabit the more quiet waters behind the outer, or bar- 
rier reef, called now a lagoon. Asthe land subsides 
still more, this interior coral growth extends quite 


across from reef to reef. Upon the outer reef which | 


becomes widened, trees, especially the mangrove, fol- 
lowed by the cocoanut and others grow, thus presenting 
one of those circular islands seen in the Bahamas, to 
some extent, but more commonly in the Pacific Ocean, 
called atolls. 

The theory of land formation given above is that of 
Charles Darwin and is known as the subsidence theory. 
This is supported by Dana and some other geologists. 
Another theory which does not require the intervention 
of any extended change in the condition of the earth 
crust is that supported by Alexander Aggasiz and others. 
Herea reef is supposed to simply grow from the bottom 
to the surface of the water. 
reef widens through outward growth, the cora! of the 
interior dies or has died before the reef has reached the 
surface, through having been covered with debris, and 
thus a lagoon is formed. 


The Japanese genre dancing, given under the auspices 
of the Boston Folk-Lore Society, at the rooms of the 
Architectural Club, on Wednesday evening, proved a 
unique and delightful entertainment. The quaint pos- 
turings, the fairy lightness of the nodding and swaying, 
the exquisite play with the flashing fans, were all novel 
and charming. Society was represented by a distin- 
guished contingent; but it is to feared that Society 
caught a ‘crick’ in its neck from endeavoring to get a 
better view of the low stage than the rather inconvenient 
seats permitted. Tea was served—after a refractory 
tea-kettle had been brought to its senses: and queer 
‘dwarf-dancing’ and conjuring by Mr. Onanti San added 
to the pleasures of the hour. 


Mr. S. R. Koehler delivered his second and concluding 
lecture on photo-mechanical processes in art before the 
Society of Arts on Thursday evening. The exhibition at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, to which Mr. Koehler’s lecture 
relates, is still open and attracting much interest. 





MUSIC, 








There has been an abundance of music in Boston the 
past week, but nont too much, to judge by the attend- 
ance at the several concerts, for the taste of the public. 

The Kneisel Quartette Concert was postponed, owing 
to the iliness of Mr. Svecenski, but the other orchestral 
‘fixture,’ the Boston Symphony concert, came on time. 
This was the thirteenth of the series, and the programme 
included Wagner’s ‘Faust Overture’ Chopin's Concerto 
for Pianoforte in F-minor, and Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 3, the ‘Heroic.’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the 
pianist, playing the Chopin concerto with great refine- 
ment. 

The Nordica-Scalchi concert, Thursday evening, was 
altogether enjoyable, closing a tuur in which :Mrs. Nor- 
dica has made a brilliant and triumphant progress, win- 
ning new and increased consideration. Mr. Ellis, under 
whose management this concert was given, provided 
admirable supporting talent; and those who heard the 
selections from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ as 
given in Music Hall on this occasion, heard this music 
as a new revelation. 


The Cecilia, under Mr. B. J. Laag’s direction, gave a 
concert—the second of this its sixteenth season—with a 
programme ranging from Bach to Sullivan, excellent in 
quality and delightful in variety, although laeking the 
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At the surface, as the} 
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orchestral accompaniment which our pampered taste in 
matters musical has led the Boston public to require. 
Miss Leonora von Stosch, a very agreeable violinist, ap- 
peared as the soloist atthis concert. At the second of 
the ‘wage-earners’ concerts’ given by this society, there 
was a large and appreciative attendance. The Cecilia is 
doing a good work in this way. The next_concert in the 
series will be given Wednesday evening, March 30, when 
the programme will consist of Schumann’s ‘Paradise and 
he Peri’ with orchestra and soloists. 

The Handel and Haydn Society gives its second con- 
cert at Music Hall onthe evening of Sunday, Feb. 7, 
which will be one of the chief musical events of the 
season. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Massin E flat is then to 
be produced for the first time. The announcement of 
the completion of the Mass has been received in the 
community with the keenest interest; and those who 
have obtained acquaintance with it are unanimous in 
their admiration of its beauty, brilliancy and strength. 
A work of such magnitude by a woman makes a pcsitive 
addition to the history of music; and its approaching 
production will not only be an event of capital impor- 
| tance in the musical life of the city, but will have a far 
more than local interest and significance. ,The Mass 
will be followed by Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, in 
which Mrs. Beach will play the piano part. The soloists 
| at this concert are Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, soprano, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, alto, Mr. Italo Campanini, tenor, Mr. 
Emil Fischer, bass. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

So excellent is the dramatic side of the performance 
of ‘Robin Hood’ at the Tremont Theatre by the Bos- 
tonians, that mention of the opera must in justice be 
| included in the Dramatic Week. Apart entirely from 
| the music, which is fresh, tuneful and effective, and 
sung with admirable spirit and taste, ‘Robin Hood’ has 
much to commend it on the spectacular and on the his- 
trionic side. There is an utter and refreshing absence of 
the marionette-like posing and striding which in old 
| operatic tradition passed for adequate acting; the ruddy 
| humanity of a day which was very richin humanity and 
vitality is kept vividly before the spectator’s conscious- 
ness, and Robin Hood, Little John and Will Scarlet are 
very real and very manly men, who love and jest and 
| dare with a freedom and a heartiness worthy of merry 
lo instance but a bit of acting here 
and there, Scarlet’s struggle with the Sheriff's men is full 
of tingling life: and Friar Tuck’s unctuous, brovding 
/ rapture over the growing savoriness of his stew is rich 
lin large, Rabelaisian humor-—for Rabelais’s touch, rare- 
ly as we remember it, did not always leave asmirch. The 
| opera is exquisitely set, and the picture of the outlaws, 
in tunics of Lincoln green, making merry in the shadowy 
| forest depths where the sun-glow is softened to mellow 
| gloom, is one to linger gratefully in memory. The whole 
impression of ‘Robin Hood’ is one of breeziness and the 
| glad freedom of the open, sunny weather, and manly 
faithfulness, and joyous, vital well-being and good cheer. 
One leaves the happy group on Nottingham church green, 
with a warmer sense of loving fellowship with and reali- 
zation what like were men, when— 


| Sherwood Forest. 


“The self-yew bow was England's boast, 
She leaned upon her archer host; 

And barbed points they scratched the name 
Of England on the walls of fame!” 

For the rest, the story of the dramatic week isa very 
brief oae. At the Globe Theatre, Mr. Joseph Murphy, in 
his familiar dramas, ‘Shaun Rhue’ and ‘Kerry Gow,’ has 
pleased large audiences with these romance-tinged, 
pleasant pictures of rural Irish life. At the Hollis St. 
Theatre, Miss Allen’s agile toes have helped to lift ‘Hoss 
and Hoss’ to surprising heights of popular favor. At the 
Boston Museum, ‘The Shaugraun’ renewed, ina night, its 
old-time popularity, and is billed as the attraction until 
further notice. At the Boston Theatre, ‘Shiloh,’ whose 
spectacular features much commend it, will remain only 
two weeks longer. Atihe Columbia Theatre, the popa- 
larity of the ‘Lost Paradise’ seems unabated, and this 
strong picture of to-day’s life and problems seems des- 
tined fora very long ran. At the Park Theatre, the 150th 
milestone in the amazingly successful race which the 
‘County Fair’ is making for enduring fame has been 
passed this week. At the Grand Opera House, the mov- 
ing emotional drama, ‘The White Slave,’ has pleased large 
audiences, and Miss Julia Stuart as Lisa, the long-suffer- 
ing hervine, and Mr. Barlow as Job, the old negro 
preacher, have won mach favor. At the Howard Athe- 
neum, Corbett’s Athletic and Specialty Company has 


proved a paying attraction. 
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A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 


six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be- 
yond. Each 


000 people. Its growth is steady, 
substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroads, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 


sources than any other part of the) 
All indications point to its, 


West. 


being a city of 100,000 people in) 


less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from, $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

I am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same 
time make a first class investment, 
can addresS or callon me at Room 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and I feel sure 
that the investment will return 
them a large profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL, 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The opening article in the New England 
Magazine for February is a_ beautifully 
illustrated one, dealing with the life and 
work of Corot, the great French painter. 
It is written by his godson, Camille Thur- 


wanger, whose family was intimate with | 


the artist and his family for a number of 
years. The article contains data and anec- 
dotes of Corot never before made public. 
M. Lamont Brown furnishes a fine en- 
graving of ‘Corot at Work’ for the frontis- 
piece and other engravings inthe body of 
the article. 


‘The Faith Doctor,’ by Edward Eggleston, 
has reached a third edition, and the pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton & Co., report that the 
demand for this remarkable book shows no 
signs of failing. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in 
March the first number of ‘The New World’, 
a quarterly review devoted to religion, 
ethics, and thevlogy. It will be under the 
charge of an editorial committee consist- 
ing of Professors Charles Carroll Everett 
and Crawford Howell Toy of Harvard; 
Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., President of 
Buchtel College, and Rev. Nicholas Paine 
Gilman (managing editor). The new 
periodical will have 200 pages in each 
issue, one quarter part of which will be 
given to the careful review of important 
books in its fleld. As the names of the 
committee indicate, the new Review will 
endeavor to discuss religion] ethics, and 
theology from the standpoint of liberal 
thought; uncommitted to any denomina- 
tion, it will enlist the support of scientific 
scholars and progressive thinkers, at home 
and abroad, in the thorough treatment of 
the great problems of modern life and 
thought—in religion, ethics and theology. 
Interpreting these three terms ina broad 
sense, the conductors of the new review 
hope to fill an evident void in periodical 
literature by issuing a liberal religious 
quarterly of the first order. 


Fuck & Wagnalls Company announce 
‘The Columbian Historical Novels,’ a com- 
plete history of the United !States of 
America, from Columbus down to the pres- 
ent day, in the form of twelve complete 
stories. Mr. John R. Musick is uhe author. 
Each volume will contain about 350 pages, 
and will be liberally illustrated with excel- 
lent half-tone engravings by a skilled 
artist. The books will be issued one every 
sixty days, 


The leading article in the Magazine of 
Art for February is on John Russell, R. A., 
‘the prince of crayon portrait painters,’ | 
and the frontispiece is a photogravure 
from one of his most beautiful portraits. 
The original of this is supposed to have 
been Miss Jane Faden, the artist’s sister- 
in-law. There are several reproductions 
from his best known crayons in this 
article. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
issue on February 3 in the Riverside Litera- | 
ture Serles,es adouble number (No. 53), | 
W. J. Rolfe’s Edition of Scott’s ‘Lady of | 
the Lake,’ the same in every respect as in | 


MMON WEALTH. 


| Steamers’ are dealt with by the Right Hon. 


| special attention on account of the recent 
bank failures in Boston and Philadelphia, 
although the writer makes no direct refer- 


ence to these. ‘Fires on Trans-Atlantic 


Earl De La Warr, apropos of the recent 
fires on the ‘City of Richmond’ and the 
‘Abyssinia.’ The approaching election in 
Louisiana, in which the lottery is the lead- 
ing issue, furnishes the occasion for 
Anthony Comstock’s strong article in denun- 
ciation of ‘Lotteries and Gambling.’ 


LASELL 
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SEMINARY. 


consciousness of power ; but consciousness 
of power is very different from conceit of 
it. The one isa fact; the other, a fancy. 


The Pioneer. 


Accident insurance has become sucha 
feature of general business life, that it 
seems almost incredible that it has been 
in vogue only twenty-eight years. But 
such is the case. It was introduced here 
by the Travelers Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and that it indeed supplied a 
general want is evidenced by the rapid 





growth of this company’s business, and 


lot contains 3,667. 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,-) 


the Students’ Series, except that it will be | 


bound in stiff paper covers. 


A new novel by Ada Cambridge, author 
of ‘The Three Miss Kings,’ is to be pub- 
lished shortly in Appletons’ carefully select- 
led Town aud Country Library. The title 
of the forthcoming book is ‘Not All in 
Vain,’ and it is described as a novel of 
finely sustained interest and sympathetic 
quality. 


Professor Lanciani’s paper on ‘The Pa- 
geant at Romein the Year 17 B.C.’ has 
, the foremost place in the Atlantic Month- 
lly for February. It is devoted to an 


seventeen years before Christ. Most im- | 
|portant evidences of these games have 
| been lately discovered in Rome; and these 
|having come under Professor Lanciani’s | 
eye, he has reconstructed an account of | 
the games and also given a description of | 
the important discoveries lately made, | 
which is of the highest interest, not only 
to archeologists, but to the general read- 
er. Mr. Crawford’s second installment 
of ‘Don Orsino,’ gives incidentally an idea | 
/of the mania for speculation and building | 
|lately rifein R. me. Professor N.S. Sha- 
ler, of Harvard University, a Kentuckian 
by birth, writes with knowledge on ‘The 
Border State Menof the Civil War,’ an} 
|interesting pendant to the paper by Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve in the last number of | 
the Atlantic. Professor Gildersleeve, it 





| will be remembered, decided for the South- 


}ern cause; Professor Shaler, in this arti- 
cle, gives his reasons for unhesitating fidel- 
ity to the Northern side in the civil war. 


The first volume of the Self Culture 
brary, published by Fowler and 
Company, N. Y., 
Typewriting, by D. McKillop, is a compre- 
hensive treatise on the art of phonograpy, 

}with illustrations of the principles type- 
| writing machines in commonuse. This 
little book cannot fail to be of interest to 
| all students in that lineof work. 


Li- 


The frontispiece of Harper’s Magazine 


| Church, Boston. 


account of the public games held in Rome | 


}of Lhasiin the northwestern quarter. 


| tral edifice round which the others climb| thing to eat. 
land cluster. 

gainst the sheer face of the acclivity. 
Wells | 


sntitled Shorthand and | 
oon gg . j Saatare doorway of the whole establish- | 


The Day of Prayer, for Schools andthe large aggregate of this class of pol- 
| Colleges, Thursday, Jan. 28, was observed icies now placed. The Company has from 
| at Lasell Seminary by an entire suspension | the time of its beginning up to the pres- 
of school duties, and by religious exercises. | ent time written nearly 2,000,000 accident 
| The morning exercises were conducted by | policies. The number of policies written 
| Rev. Calvin Cutler, of the Congregational | last year was very nearly 100,000; and 
|Church of Auburndale, and the address the amount of accident claims paid during 
| was given by Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay of | 1891 was within a small sum of a round 
|'Tremont Street M. E. Church, Boston. It} miliion dollars. The whole amount of ac- 
was a fervid exhortation to crown all} cident claims paid by this company up to 
intellectual culture by the highest Christian | date is over $14,000,000. These are all 
}graces. The afternoon discourse was | enormous figures, and they show the great 
from Rev. W. I. Haven of Grace Methodist | business conducted by this company. 
It was upon the parable! While it was the pioneer in this fleld, and 
of the Good Shepard who knew and loved | for some time had the whole territory to 
each jmember of his flock. Music was| itself, there are now of course competing 
furnished by the pupils. companies; but the Travelers has always 
easily held the lead; and is not only the 
oldest and best known of them all, but 
has by far the largest business of any 
company in this country. Its life insur} 
;}ance department, which it took up two 
years after the accident department, some 
twenty-six years ago, also shows a great 
increase in business. The number of life 
policies written to date is nearly 67,000. The 
new insurance written last year was nearly 
$16,000,000. The Boston office is corner of 
State and Kilbv Streets. The General 
Manager is Mr. 8. F. Woodman. 





The Palace of the Grand Lama, 


Potala, precipitous in many places, 
arises within the confines of the outer city 
It 
is heaped up in the most fantastic style 
with halls and storied temples and monster 
tombs, says a writer in Murray’s Magazine, 
but, on looking up from the foot of these 
heights, the whole series seems conjoined 
into one vast structure, surmounted by 
five gold-plated rectangular domes of 
great size. The chief erection is the 
P’o-dang Marpo, or ‘Red Palace,’ a build- 
ing carried up to the height of eleven) famous by announcing to 
stories, and which is ascended from story | excellent rhythm - 
to story by means of wooden ladders with! we could make 
broad but difficult steps. This is the cen- 


What the Late Lord Lytton Satd. 


The late Lord Lytton made himself 


the world, in 
and rhyme, that while 
out very well without 
| books and pictures, we must have some- 
ben ) ay | The poet was right; we 
The lower stories are built| not only must have things to eat, but it is 


o | all important that we should have the best 
After passing up asteep path avenued | we can get. And herein lies the impor- 


y trees, you arrive atthe principal or |tance of the grocer. Be sure you deal 


with one who is honest, and gives you 
what you pay for, and gives it to you 
fresh. A new grocery and provision store 
has just been opened at No. 10 West 
Canton St., by name ‘Frank's Cash Store,’ 
whichcan not only be relied upon tor the 
quality of its stock, but which is particu- 
larly attractive because of the marked re- 





ment. Here, first, is a long hall, up which 
you may ride on pony-back if you choose. 
| The hall is garnished on either hand by 
llong rows of massive prayer cylinders, 
| which, placed like barrels onend on well- 
oiled pivots, can be easily made to revolve 
|with a touch as you pass along. Each 


| for February illustrates a poem by John} barrel has within it, wound compactly on 
|Ilay, ‘A Night in Venice.’ This number | the iron axle passing from top to bottom, 
|contains the beginning of a remarkably | innumerable lengths of paper, on which 
jattractive serles of papers describing a) hrs been stamped many thousands of times 


|canoe voyage in 1891 down the Danube, | the well-known formula, ‘‘Om Mani Padme 
|‘From the Black Forest to the Black Sea.’ 


duction of prices obtaining there from the 
prices asked elsewhere for the same arti- 
cles. Wood andcoal can also be ordered 
there at the regular wharf prices. All 
kinds of goods are delivered all over the 


| The first article of the series is written by 
| Poultney Bigelow, and superbly illustrated 
| from drawings made, during the voyage, 
iby Alfred Parsons and F.D. Millet. Julian 
| Ralph contributes to this number another 
of his valuable and entertaining papers on 


| Hum”—the special invocation to the Bod- 
| hisattwa Chenraisi, and, therefore, to the 
Grand Lama, who visibly impersonates 
|/him. At the end of the hall are broad 
| stone steps, which mount to a paved land- 
| ing where stands an obelisk. You are now 
again in the open air, and two long flights 


city and in the suburbs free of charge to 
the customer. If you want the best 
groceries and provisions at the lowest 
prices, 10 W. Canton St. is the place. 





Manicure. 





the great Northwest, accompanied by! of steps, hemmed in by the outer wallsof| The art of the manicure, 9s now devel- 
|several original illustrations drawn by | other buildings, ascend up the face of the | Ope, includes not merely the dressing of 


Frederick Remington. The very interest- 
ing series of ‘Personal Recollections of 
| Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ by Horatio Bridge, 
|iscontinued. Ina paper entitled ‘Chicago 
—The Main Exhibit,’ Julian Ralph gives a 
| graphic and glowing account of the pres- 
ent aspects of business and life in the 
great metropolis of the lakes. In the 
department of fiction this number offers a 
large number of attractions. 


With the number for February, The 
Forum completes its twelfth volume, under 
conditions which make what may be fairly 
callea a landmark in American literature. 
This number has as a special feature an 
| explanation of three of the greatest indus- 
trial problems in all history—which now 
await us: The Nicaragua Canal (in both 
its commercial and its political aspects), 
the further development of lake commerce 
and of ways to the sea, and the reclaiming 
of a great domain by irrigation. In the 
same way, the largest experiments that 
have been made in practical philanthropy— 
Gen. Booth’s great plan of work in England 
and the German labor colonies for tramps— 
have been investigated for The Forum by 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody (who is now 
studying social systems in Germany), and 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, who wert to London 
to study the results of the first year of 
| Gen. Booth’s work with the large sum that 
was collected in response to his appeal in 
‘Darkest England.’ 


The North American Review for Feb- 
ruary contains an able article entitled ‘How 
to attack the Tariff,’ by the Hon. William 
M. Springer, the chairman of the Com- 
mittec on Ways and Means of the present 
House of Representatives. Mr. Springer’s 
position gives him the right to speak as 
one having authority. The question, ‘Can 
Onr National Banks be Made Safer?’ is 
likewise authoritively answered by the 
Hon. Edward 8. Lacey, Comptroller of the 
Currency, whose paper will command 


| hill to the ground floor of the Red Palace. | the floger nails and the adornment of the 
| Thence the ladder-climbing commences. hand, but a hygienic treatment designed to 
| Five long ladders, one after the other, have penefit the general health. Mrs. L. D. 
to be scaled, passing up and up through; “Tay Pearson, whose rooms are at 120 
dark and mysterious vaults—really vesti- | rremont street, practices this art in its 
bulesto the neighboring* buildings—some most scientific form, and also visits clients 
with weird-looking passages conducting | %t their residences. 











who shall know whither? At the top of 
the fifth ladder things seem brighter, since eee ary 
now you enter the more habitable portion 
of the palace, comprising suites of rooms, | R PEABOIY TRI 
set above set. 
On this floor, in an adjoining apartment, 3 s 
are the lower limbs of an elephkantine ' 
image of Jham-pa, the Buddha-to-come. 113 Devonshire Street, 
He is seated on a platform in this room, |- ONFER FOR SALE 
and his figure is of such colossal propor- A 
tions that it passes up through the floors of hit (}00 it () 
the two other stories above this one. Al-, ; y ) 
together the image is said to be about) a ee 
per feet high. When you have reached REGISTERED 
the third floor of the upper portion of the : 
palace, you may walk around and gaze As cue April 905 
upon the monster head and shoulders of i j 1 
this gilded Buddha. All orthodox visitors | P ‘ 
on their way up perform solemn circum- 15 (00 
ambulation round the legs, the body, and ; [fl "y \ 
the shoulders, respectively, once on each | 
of the three floors through which the effigy | ( 
has been reared. lI Bf 
A AE ‘ 8 j 1 
Self-Vonceit vs. Self-Confidence. “I 
—— -KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
Yet while conceit may thus produce a) i 
negatively agreeable effect, it cannot be | 113 Devonshire Street, ‘tit ay 
called a positive charm. We do not think | ~~ pais 
A person more pleasing because of his con- | 
ceit, writes George William Curtis in 
Harper’s Magazine, and we do not nye | 8 e 5 
age it in those who are dear to us. 
= li represses rather than stimulates it | dt ATLLOR 
in his child, and a person who should | ; ’ 
plainly and laboriously cultivate it would | 18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 
ee eats | dit ine grace ome tg Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in_ the 
greatness. A great man, indeed, may have | 


best manner, alsv Cutting, Making. Shine 
Removed from Garments. 
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THE UTOPIAN FARMER. 
BY JOHN KENDRICKS BANGS 
Come here, my dear, I waut ter say & word or 
two ter you 
’Bout what I think’s the proper thing for me ’n 
you ter do. 
Ye’ve gave me mighty good advice sence we was 


wed that day 

‘Way back in sixty-one, ’n’ now I'd like to have 
ye say 

Ef you don’t think I’ve got a right ter do as others 
does, 

’N’ sell the crops before they grows, jest like them 
Easterners. 


Why, Meg, a man outiu Noo York bez sold a lot 
o’ corn 

Thet’s several thousand bushels more then what 
the country’s borne— 

'N’ got his money too, I’m told, ’n’ didn’t havea 
peck 

Of grain of any kind in hand to back his little 
sec. 

He cleared a hundred thousand feash! 'N’, Meg, 
that’s more’n we 

Have cleared at farmin’ all our days, or ever will, 
by eee! 

'N’ I can’t say 1 sees the use “o’ workin’ day by 
day 

’N’ only sellin’ what we raise for mighty little 
pay, 

When them as hasn’t any grain can sell up there 

in town 
A million pecks of wheat 


money cown 


‘n’ corn, 'n’ git their 


The modern p'an’s a dandy, Meg,'n’ ef we makes 


it go, 

I'll get you that pianner, 'n’ the trottin’-horse 
for Joe. 

We'll raise the mortgage off the roof, 'n’ paint 
the old barn red, 

’'N’ send the gals to Paris, France, and buy a 
rose-wood bed. 

We'll get new carpets for the floors, ‘'n’ keep a 


hired man, 

Ef only I can go to town 'n’ learn to work the 
plan. 

’'N’, mebbe, Meg, 'd make enough ter run for 
Governor, 

Or get sent down to Washin'ton a full-fledged 


Senator. 


I tell yer, gal, this is an age thet beats creation. 
Say, 

What would ver father've said, d’ye think, if he 
wuz here to-day, 

Ter see folks sellin’ 
cara full o’ rye, 

’N’ “leven-twelfths of all they sold nowhere but tn 


wheat and corn, and hall 


their eye? 

How he would yell ter think of us a-makin’ of a 
pot 

©’ gold at sellin’ fellers things we haven't really 
got! 


What's that ye say? Itisn’t straight to sell what 
ye don't own? 

’N’ if 1 goes into the spec, I goes it all alone? 

The music on the plannay ye think would drive 

yer mad, 

was bought from sellin’ 

rightly had? 

Waal, bave yer way; I'll let it go; [ didn’tmean no 
harm; 

But what is straight in cities can’t be crooked on 
a farm. 


If it things ye never 


—{Harper's Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 


WOMEN, 


AND 


Hon. Charles F. Loring, councillor-elect 
for the 6th district, died at his home at 
Melrose Highlands on Tuesday, of heart 
failure, aged 40. He was one of the early 
workers in the Royal Arcanum, and at one 
time the commodore of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Club, and he was also a member of 
Hugh de Payens Masonic body, the Mel- 
rose Club and a large number of other 
organizations. He was president of the Mel- 
rose Republican Club and a member of the 
Melrose school board. 


The Roxbury Military Association held 
its first annual banquet in Armory Hall, 
Roxbury, Tuesday evening. Fully 150 
members of the association and guests sat 
around the festive board. Addresses were 
made by Col. Horace T. Rockwell, presi- 
dent of the Association, Gen. Isaac S. Bur- 
rell, Mr. James F. Hunnewell, Gen. N. A. 
M. Dudley, Col. T. F. Edmands, Secretary 
William M. Olin, Capt. J. Henry Taylor of 
the Ancjent and Honorable Artillery Asso- 
ciation, Col. T. R. Matthews, L. Foster 
Morse and Capt. John A. Scott. 


The second entertainment of the series 
given at the Girls’ High School, West 
Newton street, under the auspices of the 
Boston Teacher’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion took place Tuesday afternoon, Dr. 
Hale reading selections from his books. 
The next lecture will be given Feb. 2, by 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, on the subject ‘Charles 
Lamb,’ 

Jules Simon thinks the day is near at 
hand in France when there will be as many 
divorces as marriages. When asked, 
many years ago, why he did not like to 
marry, the French workingman answered: | 
‘I would marry if I could get a divorce! 
when I thought it necessary.” 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The new Worcester Board of Trade held Eight months after his official decapitation 
its first public meeting, Tuesday morning. | he finished the ‘Scarlet Letter,’ and in- 
C. Henry Hutchis presided, and there was|creased fame, as well as freedom from | 
a large attendance of representative men. | pressing anxiety about pecuniary matters, 


dent of the state board of trade, made an | 
address, and E. C. Hovey, Secretary of the | 
Massachusetts World's Fair Commission, 
and G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 


At the annual reunion and banquet of the 
Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment Associa- 


late war, with ladies. Among the guests | 
were Hon. Steven M. Allen, Mr. Joseph 
Burroughs, Jr., and Mr. James Cruff. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year! 
a8 follows: President, Col. Benj. F. Cook; | 
Senior Vice President, George Kimball; 
Junior Vice President, Albert Clark ; Secre- 
tary, Nathantel F. Foster; Treasurer, 
John E. Gtiman; Auditing Committee, 
Henry H. Waugh, Daniel W. Ford, Walter 
Briggs. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's physician 
finally decided that his patient must take a 


has | 


long rest. He will lecture no more, and 
starts for Japan as soon as he is well 
enough. 





Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Nye celebrated 
their golden wedding at Sandwich on Mon- 
day night at their home on Main street. | 


Lizzie, wife of W. I. Nye of Sandwich, 
children, were present. | 
At the Vanderbilt ball Mrs. Ogden Mills | 
wore an amount of jewelry that would have | 
blockaded the sidewalk in front of any 
jeweler’s store in which it had been ex- 
hibited. She literally dazzled beholders 
with her display of diamonds and sapphires, 
and the valoe of the gems she wore ran up 
into the hundreds of thousands. 

It is said that as Mr. Cleveland's train 
reached Biloxi, Miss., one of the loungers 
in the station, atypical backwoods speci- 
men dressed in a misfit butternut suit, tap- 
ped on the window of the ex-President’s 
stateroom and beckoned him to come out 
onthe platform. As Mr. Cleveland ap- 
peared the countryman straightened him- 
self up, grasped the hand of the distin- 
guished traveler and said: ‘‘Ole pard, put 
her there! Wehave all seen yer picture 
and we wanted to see the original. Mr. 
Cleveland”—turning towards another rural 
specimen—‘‘th's is Biloxi'’s lawyer. He 
may be lean and lanky, but he gets thar 
just the same.” This introduction was 
received with cheers, and Mr. Cleveland 
made a few remarks in reply. 


Hawthorne in the Salem Custom 
House. 


When Mr. Polk became President, the 
plan of campaign for Hawthorne's appoint- 
ment to the Salem Post-office was pursued 
with vigor for a while; but there were 
strong political obstacles in the way, and 
consequently his efforts and those of his 
friends were turned towards the Survey- 
orship of the Salem Custom-house, an 
office of less labor and responsibility, 
though of smaller emolument than the 
post-office afforded. 


Hon. Charles E. Adams of Boston, presi- | followed quickly upon the publication of | 


the great romance. 


The Sense of Time in Animals. 


There is no reason to believe that ‘time- 


tion, there was present 65 veterans of the| sense,’ whicb Prantl claims to be the exclu- | © 


sive attribute of man, and from which he 


| derives the superior mental evolution and 


equipment of the human race, writes E. 
P. Evans in the Atlantic Monthly, is wholly 
lacking in the lower animals. Every | 
creature eudowed with personal conscious- 
ness and memory must know that it is the 


| Same being to-day that it was yesterday, 


or, in other words, that it exists in time. 
The possession of this knowledge does not 
imply the possibility of indulging in philo- 
sophical reflections about it any more | 


| than the possession of thoughts necessari- | 


lly involves the power of thinking about 
thoughts, although it would be rash to 


affirm that animals may not be capable of 


giving themselves up to meditation by | 
recalling mental impressions and making | 
them objects of thought. 


Time-sense is highly developed in do-| 


which keep an accurate account of days of 
the week and hours of the day, and have, 
at least, a limited idea of numerical suc- 
cession and logical sequence. A _ Polish 
artist, residing in Rome, had an exceeding- | 
ly intelligent and faithful terrier, which, 
as he was obliged to go on a journey, he 
left with a friend, to whom the dog was| 
strongly attached. Day and night the 
terrier went to the station to meet every} 
train, carefully observing and remember- | 
iug the time for their arrival, and never | 
missing one. Meanwhile he became so de- | 
pressed that he refused to eat, and would | 
have died of starvation, if the friend had| 
not telegraphed to his master to return at 
once if he wished to find the animal alive. | 
Here we have a striking exhibition of 
time-sense as well as an example of all- 
absorbing affection and per ell 
likely to result in su cide. | 

| 





Loye, gratitude, devotion, the sense of | 
duty, and the spirit of self-sacrifice are | 


proverbially strong in dogs, and only a} 
‘hard-shell’ metaphysician, who neither! 
knows nor cares anything about them, | 


| 


would venture to deny them all moral qual-| 
ities, and to ussert that they are governed 
solely by a regard for their own individual | 
well-being. There are also many appar-| 
ently well-authenticated instances of ani-| 
mals deliberately taking their own lives; | 
and without too credulously accepting 
anecdotes of this sort, in which it is| 
difficult to determine whether the creature 
was a felo-de-se or the victim of an acci- 
dent, there is no psychological reason for | 
rejecting them as old-wives’ fables. 


g | 





A Great Domain by Irrigation. 


The arid region of the United States 
covers an area of 1,500 miles in ‘ts widest} 








Referring to a visit made me in the 
summer of 1845, at the navy-yard near 
Portsmouth, writes Horatio Bridge in 


Harper's Magazine, it so happened that I 
was then stationed at that yard. Living 
in spacious quarters as a bachelor, and 
not unwilling to share my summer com- 
forts with my friends, it occurred to me 
that Hawthorne's interests could best be 
promvted by bringing him and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne into social relations with some of 
my influential friends and their wives. 

To carry out this project, and for my 
personal pleasure as weil, I invited Senator 
and Mrs. Pierce and Senator and Mrs. 
Atherton of New Hampshire; and Senator 
Fairfield of Maine; together with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawthorne and little Una, to spend 
two or-three weeks with me. To make 
the reunion less formal, two of my own 
sisters and some Washington friends were 
included. The indulgent party enjoyed 
the novelty of a visit toa bachelor ata 
navy-yard, and when any shortcomings in 
his housekeeping occurred, the guests only 
grew the merrier therefor. 

What with boating, fishing, and driving, 
and in the entire absence of formality, the 
visit went off smoothly, and its main ob- 
ject— that of interesting men of influ- 
ence in Hawthorne's behalf—was attained. 

Though Pierce was an old friend, Ath- 
erton and Fairfield first made the acquaint- 
ance of Hawthorne at that time, and they 
became his strong advocates and friends. 

In June of the next year he was ap- 
pointed Surveyor. 

Hawthorne's life flowed tranquilly for 
the next three years, at the end of which 
period he was removed by the Whig ad- 
ministration, ander (in that case, at least) 
the pernicious doctrine of rotation in 
office. 

With other friends, I strove zealously 
to save him, because he wished to retain 
the office. But when the dismissal came, 
I wrote my congratulations, telling him 
that he would now be obliged to devote 
himself te his appropriate work in life. 





part, from east to west, and 1,000 miles| 
| from north to south, writes Gov. J. N. Irwin 
in the Forum. I[tembraces the area between 
| the 100th meridian and the Coast Range, 
|and trom the British Possessions on the| 
| north to Mexico on the south. This space | 
|contains over a million of square miles— 
one third of the area of the United States, 
| excluding Alaska—equal to more than 600,- 
| 000,000 acres. ATl of Arizona, New Mexico, 


| Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Cvlorado, and 





| 


| Nevada and portions of Califonoia, Oregon, 
Washington, Texas, Kansas, Nevada, 


North and South Dakota, and Montana lie 
| within this belt. 
It is estimated in the report for the year 
ending June 30, 1891, of the Hon. John 
| Noble, secretary of the Interior, that 
| **120,000,. 00 acres that are now desert may 
{be redeemed by irrigation soto produce 
the cereals, fruits, and garden products 
possible in the climate where che lands are 
| located.” 
When it is remembered that 120,000,000 | 
acres about equal in area the States of | 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined, the | 
gigantic possi ities and future of so} 
great an extent of fertile and productive | 
land now lying fallow may be imagined 
when it is made to laugh with a harvest. 
The four States above named now have a/| 
| population of about 15,000,000, and could} 
easily support thrice that number; so that} 
estimating the cultivable area of the arid! 
region at 120,000,000 acres, and doubtless | 
it greatly exceeds that amount, the United | 
States has in that desert land an empire 
awaiting development, capable of support- 
a population in comfort, almost equal to)\ 
the now existing population of the entire 
Republic. 











| For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
| used by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, ataye at 
ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
RS. 





| 


throughoutgthe worki. Be sure and ask for ‘ 
WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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MASSAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 
skin. 


MRS. GREAVES, 
The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


SAND CARO 


A Superior Tollet!Article. 





ome 


This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 


> i . . 7 a 4 a | . cr ‘ys > , ‘eo $ » 
~s? —— _ - .— ory 2 Bele 4 + of | mestic fowls and many wild birds as well pe tee: Thing ag Ag fo foe 
le irm o . . lite & o., anc Mrs. |, ’ . . appiication, to have a elicate, ure ant resh 
. . thew in dogs, horses, and other mammals, Color, unattainable without ita use. 


Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
FER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. | 


J. P. GRETH, Sole’ Proprietor, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


Bighest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Giless from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt. West Roxbury, Mass. 


1890. 





FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


resner Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


F. F. ROBY. 


L. T. FOSS, 


WHY DON’T YOU SELL us 
your old-fashioned, worn out or broken 
jewelry? also any article containing gold 
or silver, old stones from rings, diam snds, 
etc.; I pay best cash price. Call or send 
by mail or express. ©, W. HOWE, 325 
Washington street, up one flight. 





— MRS, F. E. SEAVEY, 
EINE DRESSMAKING 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor, Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 





And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 








For RUBBER BOOTS map 

= aS ,ise Warmth ty toe lee 

Fo ary b the perspiration, , 
r OUSE and 

CHAMBER 

wear, tor cold 

Geet, and for the 

tick room, and 

hospitals. A 

heavy knitted 

fabric, lined 

with thick, 

warm fleece. 





Post Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 193 Bedford Street, Boston. 


id 3 cts. 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NEW NO. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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The Increasing Love of Good Books. 


The first and most obvious conclusion 
forced upon one who looks at the books of 
the year as a whole, writes H. W. Mabie in 
the Forum, is that the readers of good 
books are increasing, and that literary skill 
and the faculty of literary expression are 
far more widely diffused than formerly. 
There are more people to read good books 
every year, and there are more pe ple to 
write them. 

This statement is limited, it must be noted, 
books wholesome, intelli- 
gent, and of sound form. Great books are 
rare at any time, and are, at this moment, 
rarer than they have been at other periods 
in the centurv. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
book-making in this country at 
the expansion of literary activity. If there 
are not, as of old, a few writers of very 
high rank, whose work has something 
approac hing the touch of finality, there is 
an ‘ncreasing number of well-furnished 
and thoroughly eqnipped men and women 


to good books; 


fact about 


present is 


whose work, in its range and sincerity, 
indicates a general advance in skill, cul- 
ture, and taste. 

Not many months before his death Mr. 
Lowell commented, ina private conversa- 
tion, on the ease with which a magazine 
editor now fills his pages with well pre- 
pared, scholarly articles. A quarter of a 


century ago the same editor found a small 
group of brilliant men ready to co-operate 
with him, but beyond this circle there was 
no aid to be had 


The Railway Accidents of 1891. 


The number of passenger trains involved 
in accidents during 1891, writess H. G 
Prout iuthe North American Review, was 
not far from 850 or 900, but the number of 
accidents was, of course, somewhat less, 
as there were a good many collisions in- 
volving two passenger trains each. But 
thirty-six accidents are characteristic. 
The first great fact that appears is that 
twenty-two of them might have been pre- 
vented had emplovees obeyed orders. 
They were not called on to exercise wit or 
judgment in alarming emergencies, but 
simply to obey orders. 

Space and time are lacking to discuss 
the measures that operating officers take 
to maintain discipline and the difficulties 
that they encounter. It is enough to say 
that this is the most troublesome part of 
their duties, and that the unions, instead 
of helping, have made matters worse. We 
may hope this is a passing phase of trades- 
unionism, and that, as the men learn more 
of their proper relations to the rest of the 
world, they will discover that it is for 
their own interest to weed out the insub- 
ordinate, the Inefficient, and the drunken. 

The next striking fact is that nineteen 
of these accidents wou'd probably have 
been saved by block signals and inter- 
locked switches and signals. I would not 
say ungualifiedly that every one of the 
roads on which these accidents happened 
should at once equip its tracks with block 
signals and interlock all of its switches. 
These are reasouable limits within which 
they must work; but it may besaid with- 
out qualification that it is poor railroad 
economy to operate a road having a heavy 
and fast traffic without block signals and 
interlocking forthe protection of switches. 

It can be proved by the statistics of 
cost of accidents thata judiciously-planned 
block system pays in money, and generally 
on acrowded road it actually facilitates 
the movement of trains. 


. Waiters in Chicago. 


Another thing that I suspectis American, 
though I am sorry to say it, writes Jalian 
Ralph in Harper’s Magazine, is the impu- 
dence of the people who wait on the pub- 
lic. It is quite certain that the more 
intelligent a man is, the better waiter he 
will make; but your free-born American 
acknowledgesa quality which more than 
offsets his intelligence. In pursuit of 
knowledge I went to a restaurant, which 
was splendid if it was not good, and the 
American who waited on me lightened his 
service with song inthis: singular manner: 
‘Comrades, com—you said coffee, didn’t 
yer?—ever since we were boys; Sharing 
each other's sor—I don’t think we've got 
no Roquefort—sharing each other’s joys. 
Brie, then-—keerect!” (I recall this against 
my country, not against Chicago restau- 
rants. A city which possesses Harvey’s, 
Kinsley’s, or the Wellington need not be 
tender on that point.) Butit is as much 
as a man’s self-respect is worth to hazard a 
necessary question of a ticket-seller in a 
theatre or railroad depot. Those bona fide 
Americans, the colored men, are apt to try 
their skill at repartee with the persons 
they serve; and while I cannot recall an 
instance when a hotel clerk was inpudent, 
I several times heard members of that fra- 
ternitv yield to a sense of humor that 
would bankrupt a Broadway hotel in three 
weeks. In only one respect are the servi- 
tors of the Chicago public like the French: 
they boast the same motto—‘Liberty, 


equality, fraternity.’ 


Living Up to His Privileges. 


“The public has no idea of how much 
free prescribing we doctors do,” said a 
Chicago physician. ‘Now, in my vicinity 
are alarge number of residents who are 
not very well-to-do, but we must prescribe 
for them just as if we were sure of getting 
paid for it. Among my ‘charity patients’ 
is an old colored man who first came to my 
office about six weeks ago. I asked the 
vature of his trouble, when he said: 

“IT feel fust rate, boss, fust rate, 
want more appetite.’ 

**I fixed him a bottle of 
he went away with a ‘God bless you.’ Two 
weeks later he returved with the same 
request and again I sent him away happy. 
The other day he came back the third 
time on the same mission. 

**What! Back here again? 


only I 


something and 


’ | asked. 


‘What’s wrong with you, anyway? Do 
you feel well?’ 
* «Qh, yes, sah; I feel fust rate.’ 


**«Is your food properly cooked?’ 
**Oh, yes, sah; food’s cooked fust rate.’ 
‘**Doesn't anything taste good to you? 


“Oh, yes, sah; everything tastes fust 
rate.’ 
‘Well then, what's wrong with your 


appetite, anyway?’ 


‘**Nothin’ wrong with it, boss, only they 
haunt ‘nuff of it. You see, I'm workin 
‘round arestaurant foh my boa‘d and I 


wants ter eat ‘nuff to make de place wo’th 


holdin’ on to.’’ 





Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few ‘years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption, 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 


a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


Scott & Bown: 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


39 


Prunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a giass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Falls, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. us 

48 page book of particulars free. 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Address 













We send the marvelous French 
temedy CALTHOS free, anda 

legal guaranteetpat Gaitnos will 
RTOP Discharges & Emissions, 
CURE Spermatorrhea, V aricocele 
and RESTORE Lost V igor. 

Use ttand pay tf satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Obie, 








FRANK'S CASH MARKET 





West eee St. 
"1S uojue) ISOM Ol 





GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 


I shall be weenie’ to furrish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free | 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 





' | Gents’ 


Goods | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FURS! 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 


ist and 17 AVON STREET. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry: 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, 92%, $24, 825, $28, $80. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waitham and 
Klein Watches, $12, $14, $16, $18, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Etgin Watches, $09, SLL, $13, $15. 

Patent tiold Case Waltham 
Watches, 80, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
dGiong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8. $9, 
SlO, S12, S15, SIS, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Smali Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods 

| reserved by making a smal! deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their F xpress and P. O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C.,. 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


| 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


Expert, 


BOSTON. 





| First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs 


Steaks, Chops, Roasts and Fish | 
| Cooked to Order. 
BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy. 
brain and nervous diseases in a) ‘the ir torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free, Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. ' 


to5S P.M. 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


tory in the Country. 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


GEO. WALKER, | 


Wine Store. 


We make a specialty of keeping in 





| 
| stock a choice assortment of Bottled | 


Goods for Family Trade. 


| 121 BROADWAY, SO. BOSTON, 


aa) WHISKEY 


| Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express) 
5 anise attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


| day. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9A. M. | 


11 


Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

European Plan. 3oth hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, ani are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
‘ervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, ee 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 

European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices, Rooms, $1.00 pr day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 


Ss. L. HASEY. Proprictor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 onr-diet Hewly Furnished, 


G. A. Ross, Proprtetor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga, 
N. B.—A new departure tn rates for fractional 
partof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for tg day, $1.50 for 4 day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Propr, 


Newly Refitted and Furnished, 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


| Service. 


Centrally 
Amnsement, 
Zlectric 


Located, to Business, 
Depots, Boats, &c. 
and Horse Cars pass the 


Places of 


door to all 


parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mags. 
turopean plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 


Dining Room 
75c., Sl and $2 per mye 


HOTEL ." . BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


‘40 Province Court, Boston. 








Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts 


fee | ALE AND LAGER. 
Goldsmith, Silver & Co., | JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 





_ EVANSS 
Dining ROOM, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 





95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


‘‘A first-class article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 


| 





of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 
Put up in cans for first-class Family trasle, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12}¢ Ib. cans fer 
} Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
; tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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‘The Shaugraun,’ which has scored such | 
a ‘palpable hit’ at the Boston Museum, | 


CWhite Label) will be continued there until further no- 


GINGER ALE. tice. 


JANUARY 80, 1892 





To Be Born Rich and Old. 





We are all born young, and most of us 


‘The Tar and the Tartar,’ with a brilliant | are born poor, writes Charles Dudley War- 


Mr. Robert Downing and Miss Eugenie 
Blair will come to the Grand Opera House | 
next week, in a repertoire of standard | 
tragedies and emotional dramas, in which | 
will probably be included ‘Virginius,’ ‘Da- 
mon and Pythias’ and ‘Ingomar.’ . 


February 2nd will mark the 150th per- 
formance of ‘The Lost Paradise’ in New | 
York and Boston, and Manager Charles 
Frohman, in commemoration of the event, 
promises an elaborate souvenir to all who 
attend the Columbia Theatre on that 
evening. 


Charles Frohman’s Boston company, now 
producing ‘The Lost Paradise’ at the | 
Columbia Theatre, gives evidence of 
equaling, if not surpassing, the records 
established by that manager’s New York 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. ,OT@anization in the same play. It is about 
te enter on its fifth week in Boston, and 
despite the wretched weather the theatre 
Attention is called to the fact that * The | has been crowded at every performance. 


Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 





Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of | ‘The County Fair’ speeds on its prosper- 
ous way, and prosperity reigns in the Park 
| Theatre from box-office to dress ing-rooms. 


meee : ‘Shiloh’ will be replaced at the Boston 


DRAMA AND MUSIC |Theatre on Feb. 15th by ‘The Trumpet 
. . |Call,’ for which superb mountings and 
. | stage effects are promised. 


the Commonwealth. 


Stage Whispers Say: 
That Robin Hood 
Is robbin’ good 
Old Boreas of his chill, 
While song and luck 


| ‘The Ivy Leaf,’ athrilling Irish melo- 
|drama, comes to the Howard Atheneum 
| next week. 


Miss Marlowe comes to Boston supported 
And Friar Tuck by a splendid company all of whom, as her 
With mirth the Tremont fill. cy, says, ‘are Americans.” Among 
That everyone wishes merry and gentle pene overt Taber, the leading male 
Miriam Collins good luck and long life; player, Charles B. Hanford, H. A. Weaver, 
and all agree— Sr., Thomas L. Coleman, Edmund Law- 
That the Moya see her the better you} rence, Edwin Howard, Frank Colfax, Mrs. 
the her. Eugenia Lindeman, Mrs. M. A. Pennoyer, 
That The Trumpet Call will soon sound Miss Kitty Wilson and others. 


from the Boston Theatre. The past week has seen rapid strides in 
That the Globe Theatre patrons, next | the completion of the new Bowdoin Square 
week, will catch a Tartar; or be caught by | Theatre. All the interior staging is down 
one. and has been removed. {The decorators 
That the Lost Paradise is proving ajhave the walls nearly finished and on 
found Paradise of managerial shekels. | Thursday gave the finishing touches to the 
me. hat a ag rain storm at the Grand | boxes and loges. 
era House hasn’ en in i , | 
bitesacte Lo Bog mt been in 1% with the The story of ‘The Tar and the Tartar’ 
That we shall make much ado about tells of a certain Sultan of Morocco who 
Marlowe while she gives us Much Ado | becomes weary of the trials of government 
About Nothing. and his rebellious harem, owing to the 
That Little John, Alan-a-Dale and Will influence of one of its number, a Tartar 
Scarlet set, merely in the looking at them, lady called Alpaca (Laura Joyce Bell). The 
one’s heart lilting to a ballad tune. | Sultan (Cc. H. Jones) takes refuge in a 
That the promise of a Dickens hour at | fisherman’s cottage, causes some of his 
the Boston Museum is something to re- | ralment to be found on the seashore, sug- 
joice over. | gesting that he has been drowned, and _ be- 
That Marion Manola Mason has a wierd queathes his throne to the fret tar _ship- 
alliterative charm. *| wrecked upon the coast. Muley Hassan 
That, considering Pinero’s familiar play, | (Digby Bell), a vagabond sailor, arrives 
Buchanan might have hit on a more orig- | Opportunely agd is made Sultan. Muley 
inal title than ‘Squire Kate.’ has run away to sea to escape a wife who is 
That Mr. Daly has proved to every- | in every = © Tartar. Cardamon, 
body’s satisfaction what worth is any | (Hubert Wilke) a Bedouin chief, is the 
lady to his stage without Rehan to Ada. | rightful heir to the throne, but he declines 
That, as might be foreseen, the appear- to press his claim, preferring his freedom 
ance of a White Slave, at the Grand in the desert. A lovely slave, Farina, ar- 
Opera House, is followed by tragedy. | Fives, as 4 present to the Sultan, and 
That we have to go sleighing to reach | Cardamon falls in love with her at sight. 
the County Fair, but we get there. | He then wishes that he had pressed his 
That the Cadets promise us a scene of c- thee Shrone, as Forina (Marion 
genuine, Margaret Flemming purposeful, | Manola) must belong tono one but the 
genre realism. S | Sultan. Cardamon is furious at the 
That Boucicault knew how to write plays | thought of Farina becoming the property 
that would live. *" |of Muley Hassan and Muley is terrorized 
That Jessie Bartlett Davis has the most | into consenting toa compromise. By the 
fetching smile on the American stage. | terms ofagreement Cardamon and Muley 
That Mr. Burgess seems likely, in his ) are to reign siternately, Muley to be Sultan 
own familiar phrase, to remain a woman one hour, Cardamon the next, each to be 
‘quite a spell.’ in the others power absolutely. The trials, 
That Sadie Martinot is writing the music adventures and complications afford some 
for her own performance of ‘Pompadour.’ | of the most amusing situations ever seep 
That Robert Taber is a delightful young wpon the stage. 
Orlando. ~ | The alternating of artists iu the cast of 
canal de | Robin Hood ts a capital idea on the part of 
Announcement and Chat. ‘The Bostonians,’ giving the tenor and the 
4 ae paetees a just and required rest 
z= ; and preserving the purity of their yv 
The many friends of Miss Julia Mar- | in a proper om. two of the > pm 





lowe will greet with hearty pleasure her | prietors, however, are seen : g ; 
appearance on Monday evening next at the ew at each pertormanee. —— 
Hollis Street Theatre. Miss Marlowe will! , | 
on that occasion essay, for the first time | There will be a matinee performance, | 
before a Boston audience, Shakespeare's | ay the ‘naseute Of ie Reston wraseh of 


cast which includes Miss Marion Manola |nerin Harper’s Magazine. Youth is de- 
and many other favorites, comes to the |lightful, but we are always getting away 
Globe Theatre for a brief stay next week. \from it. How different it would be if we 
| were always going towards it! Poverty is 


unpleasant, and the great struggle of life 
is to get rid of it; but it is the common 
fortune that in proportion as wealth is at- 
tained the capacity of enjoying it departs. 
It seems, therefore, that our life is wrong 
end first. The remedy that the Drawer 
suggests is that men should be born rich 
and old. Instead of the necessity of mak- 
ing a fortune, which is of iess and less 
value as death approaches, we should have 
only the privilege of spending it, and it 
would bave its natural end in the cradle, 


in which we should be rocke«l into eternal | 
sleep. Born old, one would, of course, | 


inherit experience, so that wealth could 
be made to contribute to happiness, and 
each day, instead of lessening the natural 
powers and increasing infirmities, would 
bring new vigor end capacity of enjoy- 


ment. It would be going from winter to | 


autumn, from autumn to summer, from 


summer to spring. The joys of a life} 
without care as to ways and means, and | 


every morning refitted with the pulsations 
of increasing youth, it is almost impos- 
sible to imagine. 

Eight Per Cent on a Home Investment. 


The most striking feature of the present 


financial situation is the extraordinary | 


supply of funds now lying idle. Call 
money has recently been begging for bor- 
rowers in New York as low as 1 per cent. ; 
while money can be obtained for thirty 
days as low as 2 1-2 per cent.; and 4 per 
cent. will borrow money for a year. Itis 
natural that with money bringing these 
small returns, people should be looking 
outside of the loan market for some profit- 
able way to employ their money. The 
Phillips Sewing Machine Company are 
offering for a brief season a limited amount 
of their capital stock. This stock is 
guaranteed to pay 8 per cent., and the re- 
turns are expected much larger than this. 
The Phillips Sewing Maehine is a machine, 
for sewing boots and shoes. This machine 
together with one other, has the entire mo- 
nopoiy of making what is known as the 
machine-sewed shoe. Judging by what the 
Company is now doing, it is a safe estimate 
of the business for the present year to say 
that it will sell a hundred complete ma- 
chines, getting therefor nearly $30,000. 
On this estimate, there will be a profit of 
about 100 per cent., on the cost of manu- 
facture. The interest paid the stock- 
holders, therefore, will undoubtedly be 
much in excess of the guaranteed 8 per 
cent. This Company has its plant at Whit- 
man, Mass., so that it is practically a home 
investment; and it can be thoroughly ex- 
amined by the investor in every particular. 
The Boston office is at 77 Bedford St. The 
President of the Company is David B. 
Gurney, and the Treasurer G. W. Day. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 

has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 


Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 


whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 





Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


PmMA\LEAVE BOSTON 
SUL ING) EVERY TUESDAY 












For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


KELLEY & CO., 


HATTERS, 


Beatrice, in ‘Much Ado Abowt Nothing.’ 
On Thursday evening, ‘As Y6a Like It’ 
will be given for the firstof twd perform- 
ances; and on Saturday night, ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ ‘Much Ado’ will be repeated at 
the Saturday matinée. 


‘Robin Hood’ has been received with 
such cordial delight by Boston audiences, 
that the Bostonians will make it their 
programme for the second and concluding 
week of their engagement at the Tremont 
Theatre. 


‘Christmas Bells,’ the latest stage pro- 
duction by John A. Stevens, will be brought 
out at the Grand Opera House the week of 


the Americau Academy of the Dramatic | 22 Province t., Boston. 
Arts, at the Columbia Theatre, Feb. 11th. | 


|An interesting and novel programme is|} Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk | 


promised, consisting of two new pieces 7 nie a 

one from the Freach of + Hein by the Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hats 
dramatic class, and a light opera by mem-/ Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 
| bers of the operatic classes. The School as | . 

been in operation for three months, at the | Styles. 


| Hollis Street Theatre, jer i ont | 
director, Mr. J. Frank Botume, anda| 22 PROWINCE STREET. 
| — — ——— 


faculty led byMr. William Seymore, Mr. 


ee ef Osgood, and Medame Eleanor | We Have Cured Others. 


The box office sale of seats for The Cosme egaeang yous a. F —_ — 
0 ou nothing. ur method of treating Sexua 
ea Theatricals begins on Monday. Wenkuatn rmatorrhea, and all diseases of 
|Comparatively few seats remain for any | young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 


' 
| 


Feb. 8. It is an entertaining comedy and | ni an , 
| night of the week and those will . | cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 
the company to present it includes some appear after 8 a.m. of the first Foon “tthe Comms B BO MEDIC 


well-known players. 


OSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court 8t., cor. Howard, Boston. 





sale. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


978 to 986 Washington St. 


2nd MONTH. 


“ ALWAYS CROWDED.” 


THE A DRAMATIC THE 
LOST SENSATION. LOST 
PARADISE. PARADISE. 


MATINEES WEDS. AND SATS. AT 2. 
EVENING3 AT 8. 
Feb. 2d, 150th Performance of the Play, SOUVENIRS 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE. .cecsecccccesceccsreesoes Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


| Mr. R. M FPEBLD. occ ccccccccccccocccccsece Manager. 
Brilliant Success of Boucicault’s The 


| A NEW 


U SCENERY. 
Cc 
H 
Griand Cast rR 
and Orignal A 


Mechanical Effects. U 


CROWDED HOUSES! THIRD WEEK! 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 


First time here of the Comic Opera Success, 


TAR AND TARTAR. 


By Harry B. Smith, author ‘Robin Hood.’ 
The Great Company including 


Digby Bell, Fred H. Frear, Charles Wayne, 
Cc. H. Jones, Charles Myers, Hubert Wilke, 
Marion Manola, t.aura Joyce Bell, Jose- 
phine Knapp, Hilda Hollins, Maud Hol- 
lins, Florena Thompson. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


HOLLIS oieehie. 


ISAAC B,. RICH.....++0+0 Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning MONDAY, Feb. 1, 


JULIA MARLOWE. 


Mon., Tues. and Wed. Evenings and Sat. Matinee, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Thursday and Friday Evenings, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Saturday Evening, TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


MR. ROBERT DOWNING, 


Supported by 
MISS EUGENIE BLAIR and Mr. F. C. 
Mosley, 


IN TRAGEDIES. 
Six Great Plays! 


Evenings at7,45; Mats., Tues., Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 


cXtShoox! CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 1. 


H. T. POWER’S COMPANY 


Presenting the Picturesque 
IRISH DRAMA, 


THE IVY LEAF. 


y ae — 
Wednesday and Saturday Matine e. 
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DESK EXCHANCE. 
| ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


} 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 
' 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secord-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 
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THE STATION DESPAIR. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


We must trust the conductor, most surely ; 
Why, millions of millions before 
Have made this same journey securely 
And come to that ultimate shore. 
And we, we will reach it in season; 
And ab, what a welcome is there! 
Reflect, then, how out of all reason 
To stop at the station Despair ! 


Ay, midnights and many a potion 
of trouble and sorrow have we, 

As we journey from ocean to ocean, 
From sea unto ullimate sea, 

To that deep seaof seas, and all silence 
Of passion, concern, and of care, 

That vast sea of Eden-set islands— 
Don't stop atthe station Despair ! 


Go forward, whatever may follow, 
Go forward, friend, led or alone; 
Ah, me, to leap off in some hollow 
Or fen, in the night and unknown, 
Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
From angels, all waiting you there ! 
Go forward ! whatever betide you, 
Don’t stop at that station Despair ! 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


} 





[From a letter inthe London Times. | 


After a brisk drive in a sledge, we 
arrived at the first village in our round of | 
inspection. Attended by the elders of the 
place, we went into the first miseratle hut 
of the wretched little row that constituted 
the street. My friend entered unceremoni- 
ously and roughly, without knocking or 
calling. A kind of vapor poured out at 
the opened door, and on entering I discern- 
ed through the thick atmosphere several 
human beings whose appearance and atti- | 
tude filled me with horror. In the back- | 
ground stood a wrinkled hag, a handker- | 
chief tied round ber head. The rest of her 


costume, consisting of a shirt, petticoat, | 
and leggings, was squalid and wretched | 
tothe last degree. To the right was an | 


immense stove, aud over this a broad shelf | 
on which several frightened children were | 
huddled together. They looked dirty and 
savage beyond description. There was no 
floor. We were standing upon the bare 
ground. The hut was about twenty feet 
square by tenfeet high. A table and two 


benches were the only furniture the hut 
could boast of, and they had grown black 


with age and dirt. 

Running from the door to the stove was 
a beam or rafter, and on this were a few 
wretched dishes and cooking utensils. A 
fearful stench pervaded the hut. Cap in| 
hand, with trembling knees, haggard | 
cheeks, and hollow eyes, stood the owner, 
who bade us welcome with a cringing | 
humility, and a look of mingled cunning | 
and fear. Besides the old peasant and his 
wife there were two young men and their | 
wives. I realized that three generations | 
camped on that shelf over the stove. As} 
to overcrowding in the London slums, I 
have seen something of that, but this beat 


anything that London could show. My | 
guide looked round restlessly and inso- | 


lently, his cap on his head, while the peas- 
ants stood uncovered. 
‘‘What bread have you got?” he said. | 
‘‘Show us your bread!” 
‘“‘We have no bread. We have had no-| 
thing to eat for three days, by God,” they | 
all sang in a sort of chorus. 
‘‘Nonsense, you have some bread!” 
‘“‘Not a morsel, so help us God!” 


They looked as though they had not 
eaten anything for weeks, not days. We 


left their wretched hovel and entered their 
store-room, oppusite the entrance and oc- 


cupying the other side of the hut. We 
went next to the barn and cattle-sheds. 
The barn was empty and bare. The roof 


had been taken down for fuel. Some ofthe | 
neighbors had nothing but the skeletons of 

their barns left, and several had begun to | 
consume the roofs of their huts. The/| 
cattle-sheds were also empty. The live | 
stock of the village had been reduced to a 

single famished-looking sheep and a horse 

that was only a bag of bones. My friend 

turned round as though he were reading a 

lecture at the Polytechnic, and these acces- 

sories were objects of scientific demonstra- 

tion without life and feeling. ‘You see,” 

he said, ‘‘this peasant is one of the poorest. 

Hh has no corn, no cattle, no food. Yet 

he is not marked down for the receipt of 

relief until three weeks hence, because he is 

still able to work. And now we will go to 
the next.” 

The same picture presented itself again 

nd again. There were variations and in- 
cidents, however. Several peasants who 
protested that they had no bread were 
found to have entire loaves—and a Russian 
loaf is no trifle—of half-meal bread; that 
is, not coarse, black bread, but rye bread 
mixed with wheat. 

‘‘Ah! you devils! You are living much 
too comfortably for me. ‘Take their 
names out of the list of relief!” said my 
mentor to the village elder. 

“Oh, master! Little one! 
Nourisher of the people! 
on us? It is Sunday.” 


Little father! 
Do not be hard 


| indeed, 
| upon bread aud flour sufficient for a day or 
| two, and even for weeks. 


{in a chronic state of distress, 
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‘Very well. It shall be tebe ev ery 


| day of the week with you.” 
in another hut we found the only occu- 
pant a little girl of fourteen, with eyes red 


} from crying, and two little children. Her 


parents had gone to the town to find work 


a fortnight before and had not come back. | 


The peasants seemed all to be perfectly 
used to summary inspection, and had, 
indeed, gone through this form time after 
time. They all made things appear worse | 
than they were. It was, of course, absurd 


| to suppose that an entire village had been 


without food for three days running, and, 
we frequently came by accident 


There can be | 
little doubt that the average 
weakens his case by overstating it. Many | 
of the peasants live on from year to year | 


customed to extort aid from the charitable. 
hese have managed better this year than | 


those who have hitherto been self-support- | Total ABSOES . occ eereceeenerees $1L3,613,111,05 


ing. The latter do not know how to make 
their case sufficiently pitiable, and in the 
general distress are not considered deserv- 
ing of exceptional aid. Most of the pess- 


But the burning 
of their own roofs is a sign which 


| no doubt as to the acuteness of the distress. 











Saturday, vary zoth. 


The Midwi bithen: 


February, 





CONTAINS: 
An exposure of the 
methods and doings of 


The 
Louisiana 


Lottery, 


MN In an article entitled “The Degra- 
dation of a State,’’ the result of an 
investigation by one of the Editors 
g of fur CENTURY, describing the 

men who have made millions of 
g dollars out of this gigantic evil, 
Ay and laying stress upon the im- Q 
portance of the pending fight as a 
national issue. 

Other contents include“ Reffey,”’ 
a striking story of Western rail- 4 
road life by Wolcott Balestier; a Y 
story by the author of “ The An- 
W glomaniacs”’; illustrated articles ¥ 
on “The New National Guard”’; 
“The Jews in New York ”’; “ Pio- 
y neer Days in San Francisco,” etc. 

Ready everywhere Saturday, 
January 30th. Price 35 cents. 
Subscriptions may begin at any ji 
time, price $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 























THE 
Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 
ABLE NEWSPAPER. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


THE|SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is em 
phatically a newspaper for the people. It » 
lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 
highest sense, unaffected by partisan or personal 
prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 
in the performance of its duties to the public. It 
has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
and these opinions are expressed with vigor and 
ability, but they are not allowed to color its news 
columns. THE REPUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair 
journal. Members of all parties who desire to 
keep informed of the important political events 
and discussions of the presidential campaign of 
1892, should subscribe for THE REPUBLICAN, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a jyear. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Specimen copies free. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 

A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one 
who wishes to try it, 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Spring@cld,| Mass. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Fine 
Music 


Books, 
PIANO CLASSICS NUMBER 2, 


Demanded by the great success of No. 1; 144 pages. 


Young People’s Classics. Vol. Il. 


Uniform with Vol. I. 
compiled for beginners. 


Song Classics for High Voices. Vol. II. 


Unttorm with Vol. I. 
pages, 


CHOICE POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


The best collection of contralto songs ever prepared 
(33 songs). 





28th Annual 


—OF THE— 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Ct., January 1, 1892. 
| Paid up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


Statement 











The best Piano books ever 


Total Liabilities............. 11,123,545.58 


A tremendous success, 148 
Surplus as regards policy 
ROMMSTHs cc ccccccoceeecees.es - $2,489,566.37 


YEAR 18901. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


No. life policies written to date 66,672 Cla B it d B S 
| New life insurance written in ssic r 
JBOL .ccvcccccescccccccsesccccte $15,025.929.00 : aritone an ass ongs 
Paid life policy holders to date 6,0909,408.90 nquestionably the best collection of songs for low 
Paid life policy holders in 1891. 794,541.05 | (male) voices ever issued in book form; 151 pages. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
No. of accident policies written CHOICE SACRED DUETS, 
BO GRED cccccccccccesecccesccecs 1,817,642 
No. of accident policies written The ry eam of the great composers @f sacred 
Am 1BD). cccccvcceccccvcccccccces 96,126 | music; 30 duets. 
No. of accident c iaims paid in 
BPD). overtone nevntazaautuqeeenss 13,267 0 1 1 C 1 
Whole number accident claims ’ peratic Piano ollection . 
WRIA 0d os cvcadeacsvcuadeldeine 225,106 
Amount accident claims paid in World-famous operatic airs, collected in one volume, 
LB Leawsenecsncadncassenbankhane $986,453.09 | 19! pages. 
Whole amount accident claims 
 ~ dees tapendbene scl ss eae 14,010,180.21| POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 


Selected from the best selling music in sheet form, 
embracing both Europe and America; 144 pages 


COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS, 


A collection of the best selling and therefore the 
popular gems of the day; 144 pages, 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six of the great ballads of Ireland, 


Total loses paid, both dept’s....$20,019,598.20 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOUN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


S. F. WOODMAN, Gen. Agent. 


Corner State and Kilby Sts, 


most 





Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
er Pianos, Wilcox & W hite Automatic Organs. 
*lanos exc hanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruntents, Strings, etc,, send to 

John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, Hs DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io PERFECT 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patent W. S. A. Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
181L Tremont Street, Room 16, 


ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 











$20,000 OF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE C0. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $10,000. D. B. GURNEY, President. 
Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 


DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS LOAN AND Trust Co., of Boston, by their Indorsement on 


each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the payment of semi-annual 
dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 


tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. With increased facilities this company 
will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 
Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS, 


303 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE ‘‘KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES: 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
|goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CoO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


tl 








Telephone 641 Tremont, Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF SILENCE. 





BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A poet read his verses, and of two 
Who listened, one spake naught but open 
praise; 
The other held his peace, but all his face 
Was brightened by the inner joyjhe knew. 


Two friends, long absent, met;} and one had 
borne 
The awful stroke and scathe of blinding loss. 
Hand fell in hand; so knit they, like a cross; 
With no word uttered, heart to heart was 
sworn. 


A mother looked into her baby’s eyes,’ 
Aa blue as heav’n and deep as nether sea 
By what dim prescience, spirit-wise, knew 
she 
Such soul’s exchanges never more would rise’? 


O deep is silence—deep as human souls, 
Aye, deep as life, beyond all lead and line, 
And words are but the broken shells that 
shine 
Along the shore by which the ocean rolls. 
-~{New England Magazine. 


CONCERNING WAR AS A REMEDY. 


From the New York Evening Post. 


It was the generally accepted opinion of 
the well-to-do class, the class known &s 
‘gentlemen’ in all European countries, even 
acentury ago, that what was called an 
‘insult’ had to be, on pain of social dis- 
grace, punished by the person insulted by 
fighting the insulter with some kind of 
weapon. An insult, under the ‘laws of 
honor,’ was any language or act expressive 
of contempt for the insulted, or likely to 
lessen the consideration in which he was 
held in the society in which he lived. The 
history of the duel is so well known, that 
there is no need, for our present purpose, 
to sketch it. It doubtless originated in the 
desire of the offended party to kill the 
offender, and in his belief that he could kill 
him, and thus satisfy his barbaric thirst 
for simple vengeance. It became aftera 
while what we now see it, as It exists on 
the European continent and in the Southern 
States—a means of showing the public 
that the challenger is not deficient in physi- 
cal courage, and that anybody who insults 
him incurs a certain risk in doing so. But 
it has died out completely in England and 
the Northern States, not only under the 
growth of humanitarianism in beth coun- 
tries, but under the increasing application 
of what is called common sense, or, in 
other works, reasonableness, to the con- 
duct of life. 

The absurdity of the duel as a remedy 
has, in fact, had more to do with its ex- 
tinction in these countries than anything 
else. The Pope has set forth this absurd- 
‘ty admirably in a recent Allocution for the 
benefit of the Italians more particularly. 
For instance, a man publicly calls you a 
liar. The injury this inflicted under the 
duelling code lies almost wholly in the 
imputation it casts, not on your truthful- 
ness, but on your personal courage. It 
connotes an expectation on the part of the 
accuser that you would not resent it in 
arms. You disprove this by fighting him, 
and either killing or wounding him, or let- 
ting him kill or wound you. In either case 
you set yourself right under the code—that 
is, if he wounds you, he has given you as 
much ‘satisfaction’ as if you had wounded 
him. But the question of your veracity 
remains exactly where it was before the 
duel was fought. A manelopes with your 
wife, which isa deadly insult also, inas- 
much as it indicates his belief that he can 
do so with impunity, and you are therefore 
‘dishonored’ if you do not fighthim. Your 
honor is restored just as effectively if he 
kills you. But even if you kill him, it does 
not restore your wife or your domestic 
peace. We might go through the whole 
category of etfences requiring what the 
French call ‘réparation par les armes,’ with 
like result. The duel proves’ nothing ex- 
cept that neither of the disputants 1s afraid 
to fight. It decides no other question of 
fact, and rights no wrong except an accu- 
sation of personal cowardice. 

But it is quite plain that the old duelling 
view of honor, and of fighting as a remedy. 
is by no means extinct in the conduct of 
national affairs. A great many public men 
and a great many newspapers have talked 
of the requirements of the present Chilean 
crisis, in the exact language in which the 
duty of offended individuals used to be 
described in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, showing that in politics the 
duelling tradition about ‘honor’ still lingers. 
It is quite true that the position of a peace- 
ably disposed nation in our day is not 
exactly analogous to that of a peaceably 
disposed citizen who has the courts and 
police to appeal to for defence against wrong- 
doers. A nation is rather in the position 
of a peaceably disposed American or Eng- 
lishman living in a duelling or semi-bar- 
barous community. It tas to provide for 
its own protection against violence and 
robbery, and in some manner to diffuse 
among its neighbors the belief that it 
would be dangerous to inflict injury on it. 
For this reason it has to carry arms openly 
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| and make open display of its willingness 


jens ability to use them if necessary. 

But any use of arms beyond what is ab- 
solutely necessary for the spread and main- 
tenance of this conviction, and above all, 
any reliance on arms as aready remedy 
| for a past wrong, is a relic of barbarism. 
| It is, of course, impossible to lay down 
|rules beforehand which shall exactly de- 
| fine a casus belli for a highly civilized 
Power. A casus belli, in jatercourse with 

|aquarrelsome or uncivilized community, 
| which did not know the strength of a great 
Power, and might be led by sach ignorance 
into subsequent attacks on its citizens or 
insults to its flag, may arise far more 
readily than a casus belli with a neighbor 
in the same stage of civilization, and pos- 
sessing an intimate knowledge of its hie- 
|tory and resources. But in every case 
it has to be remembered that war asa 
remedy for past wrougs is utterly illogical. 
For example, if we have had two gailors 
killed in a riot in Chile, the notion that this 
wrong can be made good by our killing 
several hundred Chileau sailors and letting 
them kill several hundred more of ours, 
is almost childish. There would be a 
slight thread of reason in it if we could 
kill the Chilean sailors without letting them 
kili ours, because it could at least be said 
that it satisfied the old human love of re- 
yenge, which makes the murderer who lies 
in wait for his enemy a far more rational 
man than the duellist. But in chastising 
a public enemy by war there has to bea 
battle, and about the same loss of life on 
both sides, so that, when the war was 
over, we should have to charge Chile with 
the killing and wounding not of twenty or 
thirty men by amob in a riot, but with 
the killing and wounding, say, of one 
thousand, of malice aforethought, and 
under the deliberate order and direction of 
the best minds inthe Chilean Republic. 

If we take the riot at Valparaiso as an 
evidence of Chilean ill-will to the United 
States, we are no better off in case of 
war. Mr. Wharton, in our first despatch 
to the Chilean Government of October 23, 
1891, complains that the mob ‘were ani- 
mated in their bloody work by hostility to 
these men as sailors of the United States.” 
He further says that the people of the 
rUnited States had been pained by the 
‘killing and pitiless wounding” of the 
sailors at Valparaiso *‘more as an apparent 
expression of an unfriendliness towards 
this Government” than as anything else. 
If we consider war as a remedy for this 
unfriendliness, it becomes almost gro- 
tesque in its absurdity. Our threatening 
it for this reasoa strikingly resembles the 
French Jacobins, ‘*Svis mon frére, ou je 
te tue” (Be fraternal, or Vil cut your 
throat). To sink the Chilean fleet, and 
bombard Chilian ports, and invade and lay 
waste Chilean territory in order to cure 
‘unfriendliness,’ or ‘hostility,’ would far 
surpass in uureasonableness any war either 
of ancient or modern times. Governments 
in those days, when making preparations 
to attack an enemy, bever complained of 
Kis disliking them. They never said they 
were going to kill him and lay waste his 
territory because he hated them, but be- 
cause they hated him. They fought him 
for their own satisfaction, not for his mo- 
ralelevation. “If I know myself,” said 
one of Nelsou’s Englishmen, ‘I have no 
prejudices, but I do hate a Frenchman.” 
It was his hatred of Frenchmen which 
kept him to his guns at Trafalgar, nota 
desire to make Frenchmen love him. 


In short, the only evil we can remedy by 
awar with Chile is, if any, Chile’s igno- 
rance of our resources and of our for- 
midableness as an armed antagonist. 
That any such ignorance exists among the 
governing class in Chile no sensible man 
who knows anything of the country will 
believe. Our‘honor,’ in the duelling sense, 
can hardly be involved, because no intelli- 
gent Chilean doubts our military courage. 
For Chilean hostility, as for the hostility 
of any civilized man, or body of men, the 
remedy is kindness and consideration. 
For the death of the sailors the remedy is 
some compensation to their families and to 
the wounded. But to prevent this being 
ridiculous it ought to be obtained by peace- 
able means. To get it by waris like spend- 
ing $1,000 at law forthe recovery of $5. 
That we could, in the presence of the 
armaments supported by sea and land by 
European Powers, gain any glory or a 
high position as a military bully by fight- 
ing Chile, is something which no intelli- 
gent man will affirm. Our fame in the 
international arena is to be maintained, as 
it has been acquired, by our success in 
getting what we want without the use of 
force. It isin this we show our civiliza- 
tion and our modernness, if we may nse 
the term. Tamerlane gained his ends bv 
cutting throats. We should gain ours by 
assuming that all our civilized neighbors 
are friendly and are amenable to reason, 
and are willing to right an unprovoked 
wrong when it is properly described to 
them. Forthis process hardly any delay 
is too long. Not a gunor ship should be 
moved until the powers of persuasion have 
been wholly exhausted in the estimation, 
not of naval end military men, but of the 
wisest, most peace-loving and right-doing 
portion of the community. The one thing 





| ' 
an American statesman should keep fore- 


j}most in his mind is that he can goto war 
atany time, but, the war once begun, he 
never can tell beforehand at what time he 
can make peace. ‘Immediate satisfaction, 
sir,’ or, ‘A written apology, damn him,’ 
are duellists’ phrases, not those of a poli- 
tician. Wecan fight Chile a year hence as 
well as next month, and a year hence we 
may be sure we shall all see more clearly 
than we do now the merits of this quarrel. 
We waited seven years for the settlement 


of the Alabama claims, but they were) 


settled without any naval fuming, and 
they cost no man’s life, destroyed no man’s 
home or property, and left our relations 
with Great Britain, as every one admits, 
better than they had been for three quar- 
ters of a century. 


The Cunning of the Fox. 


| 
Two new fox stories, illustrative of the 


proverbial cunning of this animal, see the 
light this winter. Oneof them is printed 
in the Augusta, Me., Journal, and its truth 
is vouched for by Mr. Norris of Iceboro. 

Mr. Norris says that one day last week, 
while working near the river, he heard the 
baying of a hound in the camp meeting 
woods, and supposed that a fox-hunting 
party was abroad. A minute later the fox 
appeared ; he crossed the railroad track and 
ran on to the ice at the top of his speed, 
heading directly for the hole in the ice. 
Mr. Norris thought he would run into the 
hole and be drowned. But such a finale 
was not down on Reynard’s programme. 
On arriving at the hole in the ice he turned 
back, and, doubling his track till he reach- 
ed the failroad, and turning down that, 
which runs at right angles with his own 
track, he ran several rods, then sat down 
to wait and watch. He had but a few mo- 
ments to wait before the hound appeared 
in hot pursuit of the scent. The dog, 
with his nose to the snow, kept on across 
the railroad track, on the ice, and straight 
for the hole where Reynard had turned 
back. Asis wellknown, hounds trust to 
their Keen scent rather than to their sight, 
and when the dog arrived at the end of the 
trail his momentum was too great to stop 
short of the hole in the ice, and with a 
farewell yelp he disappeared into the swift 
current of the Kennebec, never to reappear. 
Whether Reynard smiled as he trotted 
leiscrely’ off is not known, but can be 
imagined. 

The fox in the other story is an English 
fox, and the London Daily Graphic tells it 
in this way: 

One dav recently the Cottesmore hounds 
drew the Stapleford coverts, and a fine old 
dog fox was soon roused. He took a turn 
round the deer park, but, not liking the 
look of the railway, returned to the plan- 


tation. The scent, however, was too 
good for him to remain in this covert, and 
the hounds hustled him out. In leaving 


the shelter he met the wide stream of 
water that runs through the park. Being 
headed from the bridge he cleared the 
stream of running water at one bound. 
Two couple of hounds attempted to do 
the same, but, jumping short, fell into the 
lock and had to be rescued. When mea- 
sured the next day, the distance cleared 
was found to be fifteen feet, which is con- 
sidered a remerkable jump fora fox to 
make. It forms another instance of the 
courage and power that foxes can disp'ay. 
The hunted fox no doubt returned to his 
comfortable quarters in the coverts at 
Stapleford, and will without doubt be high- 
ly amused to find that his leap has been 
chronicled. 


STatE OF On10, Crry oF TOLEDO, i 
Lucas COUNTY. j 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co , doing business in the city 
of To'edo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hauv’s CaTaRRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 
D. 1886. 


~~ A. W. GLEASON, 
; Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
R@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Furniture Packing and Boxing. 

Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
oil paintings. &c., packed and 
boxed for shipment to all parts of 


the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 
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— _— 
Quick, Easy, 
Durable, Strong 


Reminaton 


— Standard 
Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 








The Overland Monthly. 





The Representative Magazine of the 
Pacific Coast. 


FOR 1892. 
Reduced in Price 


—TOo— 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


All about the Pacific Coast. 
Every Number Illustrated. 
Improvements in every direction. 


In making up vour lists for 1892 include 
The Overland. 


Send 20c. for Samples with Prospectus. 


Address, 


The Overland Monthly, 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


WALL -PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


Tr. EF. SWAN, 


CORNIIILLEL, 
First Door from Washington Street. 

Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 
in the long, column advertisements. Send your 
address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre- 
paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 
instruciions how to use the remedies and be 
cured. Also a brochure on the subject, with hun- 
dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 
view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 


Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless (so called) incurable diseases of 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies, No drugs tn the stomach. ‘The 
| Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
| receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
eaid, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR.C.A. GREENE, 
178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 
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A Roman Pageant. 





Mr. Marion Crawford, in his serial now 
running in The Atlantic, describes Ap a 
picturesque way a function at the Vatican. 
He says: At that moment a strain of music 
broke out above the great, soft, muffled | 
whispering that filled the basilica. Some 
thirty chosen voices of the choir of St. 
Peter’s had begun the hymn Tu es Petrus. 
as the procession began to de file from the 
south aisle to the nave, close by the great 
door, to traverse the whole distance 
thence to the high altar. The Pope’s own 
choir, consisting solely of the singers of | 
the Sistine Chapel, waited silently behind 
the lattice under the statue of St. Veron- 
ica. 

The song rang out louder and louder, 
simple and graud. Those who have heard 
Italian singers at their best know that | 
thirty young Roman throats can emita| 
volume of sound equal to that which a | 
hundred men of any other nation could | 
produce. The stillness around them in- 
creased, too, as the procession lengthened. 
The great dark crowd stood shoulder to 
shoulder, breathless with expectation, each 
man and woman feeling fora few short 
momentsthat thrill of mysterious anxiety 
and impatience which Orsino had felt. 
No one who was there can ever forget 
what followed. More than forty cardinals 
filed out in front from the chapel of the 
PietA&. Then the hereditary assistants of 
the Holy See, the heads of the Colonna 
and the Orsini houses, entered the Lave, 
side bv side for the first time, I believe, 
Immediately after them, 
high above all the procession and the 
crowd, appeared the great chair of state, | 
the huge white feathered fans moving 
slowly on each side, and upon the throne, 
the central figure of that vast display, sat 
the Pope, Leo XIII. 

Then, without warning and withont 
hesitation, a shout went up such as has 
never been heard before in that dim 
cathedral, nor will, perhaps, be heard 
again 

‘Viva il Papa-Ré!” 
Pope-King! 

At the same instant, as though at a 
preconcerted signal—utterly impossible in 


in history 


Long life to the 


such a throng—in the twinkling of an/| 


eye, the dark crowd was as white as snow. 


In every hand a white handkerchief was | 


raised, fluttering and waving above every 
head. And the shout, once taken up, 
drowned the strong voices of the singers 
as long-drawn thunder drowns the patter- 
ing of the raindrops and the sighing of the 
wind. 

The wonderful face, that seemed to be 
carved out of transparent § alabaster, 
smiled and slowly turned from side to 
side, as it passed by. The thin, fragile 
hand moved unceasingly, blessing the 
people. 

The stupendous pageant went on before 
him; the choirs sang; the sweet boys’ 
voices answered back, like an angels’ 
song, out of the lofty dome; the incense 


rose in columns through the streaming | 


sunlight, as the high mass proceeded. 
Again the Pope was raised upon the 
chair and borne out into the nave, whence 
in the solemn siience the thin, clear, aged 
voice intoned the benediction three times, 
siowly rising and falliog, pausing and 
beginning again. Ounce more the enor- 
mous shout broke out, louder and deeper 
than ever, as the procession moved. 
Then all was over. 


The ‘Darkest England’ Plan, 


The practical work for the first year of 
General Booth’s plan of relief work, Dr. 
Albert Shaw reports in the February 
Forum, has been admirably done, with less 
money for running expenses than was 
deemed necessary at the start. 

According to the report of the first year’s 
work, the buildings now used in the ‘Dark- 
est England’ scheme can house and harbor 
4,580 human beings at one time, and “they 
are always full—Shelters, Metropoles, 
Prisoners’ Home, Farm-Dormitories, and 
Rescue Homes,” while thousands are wait- 
ing for their chance. 

Taking six months (the longest time 
reckoned on for keeping a Rescue girl, an 
ex-prisoner, or Farm Colonist in their 
widely different spheres of training) for 
the limit of residence, the schene has 
been in position during 1891 to offer 9,160 
persons the fairest possible opportunity of 
redeeming sinful or imprudent or unfortu- 
nate pasts and of building a new career. 

It is declared that 1892 must see this 
working capacity doubled. The public 
interest which greeted the book and the 
General's speeches a year ago was not 
idly and vainly aroused. Honest and 
successful work has been done to justify 
the hopes then awakened. Continued sym- 
pathy and aid would seem to be abundantly 
merited by the conditions under which the 
scheme has entered upon its second year. 





‘‘What’s the matter, Tommie?” “Papa, my po- 


po-pony has cn cu-cut his foot.” “Pshaw! don’t 
fret, papa has got a bottle of Salvation Ui).” 

This is the month when those troubled with a 
cough sould go for Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


| Boston, Mass. 





Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been wany times the death warrant of the 


| patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 


risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 


| get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 


heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut,isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varicties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 


| give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 


to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 76 Court Street, 
If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancereus nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or (organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 


} functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 


| bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
learried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
| large. 


For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 





CANCERS AND TUMORS TREMONT TURKISH. BATHS, 


ner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
TILE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Bath, 
Largest in Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 


The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 


Hours for Bathere: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
hours for Gentlemen. : 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, . $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p. m., including $1. 50 
use of room till 7 a. m., _ 


Five minutas walk from all the depots. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccen- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
| System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


| has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- | 


out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
| the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
| forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitals are espec- 


fally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Masa. 


concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
| botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to anewer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 


woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the Coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
| and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not incenvenience me veiy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great = and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after un examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous pature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
| weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
| growths, one on the mght side and one on the 
left side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 





which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that IJ 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that he had a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 1 
want every bods to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never Can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
ood meals a day, when before 1 could take 
ood only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had cxamined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
| it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
| had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
jas being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then personally appeared 
the above-named Jenvie Belcher and made oath 
and subscribed the above statement before me. 
M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 





fhe doctor will | 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence | 


been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9 G Street, South Boston. | 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, | 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 


much opposed to it and would not consent to it. | 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during | 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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Cc. W. Calkins & Co. 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 
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WORSEMEN!: © 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDHINES, 


The Most Complete Kine in the World. 


POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 
the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 


00. 


RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestien, 
Blood Purifying,etc. Absolutely pure. Price, 
50e. for full pound package. 


WORM POWDERS. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminig- 
tering the dose, 75c. 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, etc. Price, 5O0c. 

HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, a8 well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in five weeks. Price, 50c. 

POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 
Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, etc, 
Price, 50c. 

LEG WASH, for trotting horses. 
$2.00 per gallon. 


Price. 50c. per ox. 


Price, 


15 
TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 

] Softens Grows and 
healthy condition. 

] Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and 

Thrush. 

IT Isa never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders, 


keeps the feet in 


If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—iec, 16 on —$!.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does no: keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter’ & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


| Portland, Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are using Morrison's English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
108 and 105 Beverly St. 


YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is Jaint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases. 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Borzarro’s Blood Purifier will cure 
you If you have not commenced to apit blood. Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for 85. Send at once while there Is yet 
time. All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Mog OU. Price, 0 
cents. Your ehlildren who pick their nose, Jump ia their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, Itch, eezema, cured by using 
Indian Salve. Price, 25 cents perbox, Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete. 

Allthe above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. BozzarRo direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont St., Boston, 
Maas. All diseases treated. Consultation FREE. 


‘ 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIABILITIES........... sess 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WwM. B. TURNER, As ast.-Sec. 


~H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR’ 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. 


A Large Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOST@N PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. 

A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


8. 
11.3 Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
M. DaiLy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 





Sent to any part of the U. 8S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 





Full particulars as to Condition, 


WANTED Prices paid, &c., given in 


O10 THE GOIN REVIEW, 


J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 








By Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 





Boston, Masa. 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. | 


"3.00 &: 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

\7 0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
| Fe Buffalo. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
| ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


| . 7 

A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 

8.00 ee. MONTREAL FLYER, Parl 
A. M. INTREAL FLIER, Parlor 

‘10 30 Cars to Montreal. 
8 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
| ' Vt. 
17 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
| fe to Montreal. F 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
j J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 


| 
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16 _ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


= —_—-- - aenmanas 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Eruptions of the Skin. 









No;Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured, 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


- Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 





plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 


Balm for all aches and pains. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by,Lapy Poor's OrstmEeNT. Fully Warranted. 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


_ All Garments Made by Us Will be 





DR. JAEGER’S 


sanitary Underwear ACDaiTeU & Pressel 


| FREE OF CHARGE 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. ‘FOR ONE YEAR. 


| 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


By this the garment will always appear new 


L. E. FLETCHER & co., ty Bs preserving it and saving almost 


| Pants to oar. som» COS Ch oc oocesesccecsoses $5.50 
=, | Suitings to order in the latest novelties....25.00 
PTIBDADAUTARIOEBRME FOB | Grarccats...cccovcccoccecccccccces ccce osc ce 25.00 





If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
/sonable prices and appear neat and 
| Stylish, take the above into consid- 


‘eration. 


'H.NEWMAN & SON 


| | Opp. Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 





|. Weare the only tailors in New England offer. 
ing the above inducements. 

















. - 
| OP U Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
| o20 days. N »ay tille 4 

DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon Ona 


FIA TS os sien dha a canamname 
ENGRAVING 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


at PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


PRINTING AND DESIGNING. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 
TEA NRT 9 OS ATES 








THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN To 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. | 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
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HAINES BROTHERS 


<S*oMA TCH LESS” 


PLANOS 


4 

HAVE THE LIBERAL AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 

Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 

See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,) 
11 TREMONT STREET. Is] 
100 Pianos to select from, includiug Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 


(LALLA dhddddiidiisidiiiidddiiididiisilidisile 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF iTHESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY’ ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY COMPANY 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT.YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO.THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITADLE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


Perauetry Floors: and Wood Carnes 


INLAID HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


NEW STYLES. NEW DESIGNS. 
ORIGINAL WITH US AND NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. 
Borders for Rugs in Unlimited Variety. Also Hardwood Cover- 

ing for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Enlarged Catalogue. 
Measurements Taken and Estimates Rendered Free of Cost. 


BOUGHTON & LINVILLE. 


201 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 








‘WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. ; 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
a= AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER. eg 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 











SELEETES SE MISS GRANT, 
Easy as an Old Shoe THE 
When You First Put It On. 


MADE 


CRAWFORD SHOE. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN, 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 


* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
() I} (1 (i (IH y q (Il (AW (f lt 0 BS 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 

* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
District, }{Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 








